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Faith Without Works 


By FREDERICK W. DANKER 


EMANDS for a creative outlet in an age of standardized pro- 
duction have been responsible for a rash of “do-it-your- 
self” hobby crafts. Such self-reliance displays itself also in 

the religious area. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians amply testi- 
fies, however, that the “do-it-yourself” cult is not a modern 
development. 

The peculiar value of this epistle emerges precisely in the area 
of the church’s concern for a more practical application of Chris- 
tian doctrine to the Christian’s daily living. But the Apostle’s 
approach is paradoxical. Instead of suggesting, first of all, an 
emphasis on the practical, he pleads with the church to consider 
more seriously the doctrinal content of her faith. The epistle 
covers thoroughly the ground of “faith without works” and then 
proceeds to discuss “faith with works.” This and the succeeding 
study aim to interpret these two complementary facets of St. Paul’s 
presentation. 

In view of the generous supply of commentaries on Galatians, 
we shall not present detailed exegetical notes, but instead paraphrase 
in the Apostle’s own terms his logical development of the 
theme. In the light of his presentation we shall then attempt to 
evaluate some problems of current concern to the pastor in his 
cure of souls. 

The problem faced by the Apostle is the desire of his new Gen- 
tile converts in Galatia to return to some of the ritual prescriptions 
of the Law of Moses as a means of assuring their salvation. The 
instigators of this movement, a Jewish-Christian element, insisted 
that in order to qualify as a true Christian one must also subscribe 
to circumcision and ceremonial ritual. Their concern was not only 
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dictated by nationalistic feelings, but by a fear that St. Paul’s proc- 
lamation of liberty from the Law would destroy the Law as a ram- 
part against the entangling vices of their pagan environment. 
St. Paul is well aware of the dangers inherent in a wrong approach 
to the Mosaic code and knows that a misunderstanding of the doc- 
trine of sanctification will ultimately infect the doctrine of justi- 
fication. In reply therefore to the claims of the Judaizers that 
faith in the atonement of Jesus Christ is not sufficient to establish 
and maintain a right relationship with God, the Apostle insists 
that the restoration of man to God is completely God’s work and 
that a God-pleasing life is effected by the Gospel, not by the Law. 


From beginning to end man can claim no merit. All is of Christ. 


ParT I 
A. Gal. 2:15-21 


St.Paul begins his presentation by demonstrating the conse- 
quences to which a false commingling of faith with works must 
ultimately lead. The argument is intimately connected with Saint 
Paul’s report of an interview with Peter, Gal. 2:11ff. This pillar 
of the church had realized the temporary purpose of the Mosaic 
ceremonial legislation (Acts 10 and 11) and had displayed his 
freedom in the presence of his Gentile friends, but when mem- 
bers of the Jerusalem church had come to see him, he separated 
himself from the Gentiles and created the impression that he con- 
sidered the Mosaic ceremonies a necessary feature in the new Chris- 
tian experience. Paul countered this duplicity of Peter’s by asking 
him how he could for a time dispense with the ceremonies and 
then compel the Gentiles to adopt what Peter himself had dis- 
carded. Then he proceeds in v.15 ff.: we are by nature Jews and 
not sinners “of the Gentiles,” that is, we are folk who have had 
a norm which the Gentiles were not privileged to possess.’ Yet 
inasmuch as we know that one cannot gain a favorable verdict be- 
fore God on the basis of our conformity to the Law, but only 
through faith in Jesus Christ, we—we, who are not sinners “of 
the Gentiles” — embraced Jesus Christ in faith and thereby dem- 
onstrated that we despaired of finding righteousness through the 


1 On the term dpagtwids see Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart, 1949), I, 332. 
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Law. The reason for this decision, says the Apostle, is perfectly 
obvious, for the possibility of establishing a right relationship with 
God on the basis of a legal criterion” is negated by our very 
nature, the fact that we are “flesh,” oae&* (v.16). Our total 
helplessness prompted us to turn to Christ. 


The Apostle has begun his argument on common ground. The 
fact that we have turned to Christ for salvation is evident, he says. 
Now he proceeds to the inevitable consequences that result from 
a false mingling of faith with works. He asks: what if while 
we are seeking to be justified by Christ, we also, we Jews who 
were not in the class of sinners in the sense I have described, find 
ourselves in a condition like theirs? Would you fault the Christ 
for that? Could the Christ possibly be the fomenter of sin? * God 
forbid! (V.17.) But that is exactly what happens if I build up 
the things I have destroyed. For if I bring back the Law as a cri- 


2 The word “criterion” as used in this paper means the basis on which, or 
the standard according to which, the individual aims either to acquire, advance, 
or determine a right relationship with God. In a general sense it is also used 
to indicate man’s efforts to determine for himself a meaningful existence, as in 
the case of the person who disclaims all interest in religious matters. Thus the 
Law is used as a criterion of a right relationship with God when man attempts 
to claim righteousness for himself on the basis of his own imagined conformity 
with the demands of the Law. The atonement of Christ or the Gospel can also 
be said to be a criterion if thereby it is understood that man is to accept by 
faith the fact that through the merits of Christ God declares the sinner just. 


3 See Paul Althaus, Der Brief an die Romer in Das Neue Testament Deutsch 
(Gottingen, 1949), pp. 73 ff., for a fine summary discussion of the terms “flesh” 
and “spirit” in Paul’s writings. See also Ernest Burton’s Spirit, Soul, and Flesh 
(Chicago, 1918). The very attempt to be justified by the works of the Law 
indicates that a right relationship with God does not exist, and the attempt to 
establish it by Law is itself an expression of “fleshliness.” Heinrich Schlier, 
Der Brief an die Galater (Gottingen, 1949), expresses the Apostle’s argu- 
ment succinctly and well: “Der Mensch als solcher lebt aber —und es ist der 
Jude, den er vor Augen hat — aus den Gesetzeswerken. So laszt sich schlieszen, 
dasz die Menschheit aus diesen nicht gerechtfertigt wird” (p. 58). 


4 J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (London, 1910), p. 116, 
suggests the following interpretation for v.17: “Thus to be justified in Christ, 
it was necessary to sink to the level of Gentiles, to become ‘simmers’ in fact. 
But are we not thus making Christ a minister of sin?” So Schlier, p.59. Such 
an interpretation, however, fails to note that the question at issue is not whether 
the Law or Christ can save. This is already settled. The Judaizers will readily 
acknowledge that Christ is necessary, and therefore they admit that the Law 
is inadequate (2:16), even though in this passage the Judaizers are not 
addressed. What remains to be settled is whether the Law may not be neces- 
sary as an additional factor. The Apostle therefore poses the problem suggested 
by such an approach. 
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terion of righteousness, I make myself a transgressor. And this 
is the reason: by turning to Christ for salvation I have already 
admitted that the Law is inadequate. But now, by turning back 
to the Law, I must also admit the inadequacy of Christ. I am in 
a hopeless dilemma. Neither Christ nor the Law can save me. 
As a result, I am in no better condition than the Gentiles. 


But at the same time I establish myself a transgressor in another 
way. By rebuilding the things I have destroyed, I deprive myself 
of that source of life which would spell the opposite of transgres- 
sion, namely, Christ. For by renouncing the Law as a criterion of 
righteousness and accepting the atonement of Jesus Christ, I be- 
came a corpse as far as the Law is concerned. Now I recognize 
the claims of God on me and live for Him in a way I could not 
live as long as I employed the Law as a criterion of righteousness. 
My renunciation of the Law means that I am crucified with Christ. 
I acknowledge Him as the sole means of restoring me to fellow- 
ship with God. Thus I recognize no other need to establish a right 
relationship with God. I no longer know any distance between 
me and God. My ego that asserted itself, and which the Law 
evoked, is dead. In its place is Christ. He is the operating power 
in my life, and He is that only because I have renounced all con- 
fidence in Law. But since He can only come into my life if I re- 
nounce all confidence in Law as a criterion of righteousness, it 
follows that if I rebuild the Law and consider it the source of 
a right relationship with God, then I establish myself a trans- 
gtessor, for I cease to live by faith in the Son of God, my only 
Hope of life. And when I cease to live by faith in Him, then 
I am no longer dead to the Law. But when I am not dead to the 
Law, I am not alive to God. Then I am not crucified with Christ. 
Then Christ cannot live in me. Then I frustrate God’s objective 
in saving me, namely, that I might truly live a righteous life. Then 
Christ has died in vain. If Christ is not sufficient throughout, then 
Christ is completely inefficient. Thus you see, says the Apostle, that 
our very acknowledgment of Jesus the Christ as the criterion of 
righteousness proves that faith dare not be mixed with works, and 
that restoration of the Law as a criterion of a right relationship 
with God in any degree whatsoever spells disaster. Jesus is either 
the Savior of the total man, totally, or He is not the Christ. 
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B. 3:1-18 


From the basic fact that the Christ is recognized as necessary for 
the establishment of a right relationship with God, the Apostle 
moves on to his second major point, that the promises of God 
cannot be negated. The Galatians have received the Spirit in 
a remarkable fashion (3:2,5). But how did the Spirit come? 
Via Law or via faith? The answer is obvious, replies the Apostle. 
But since the Spirit has demonstrated Himself on the basis of 
faith, it is the height of folly to turn back and rely on the flesh, 
that is, to confidence in attainments based on conformity with 
a legal criterion. 

At this point we must delay the Apostle’s argument for a mo- 
ment in order to appreciate the deftness of his presentation. Begin- 
ning with chapter 3, the Apostle proceeds to amplify what he has 
introduced in 2:15-21. The basic question disturbing the Gala- 
tians is: how can we Christians live God-pleasing lives if we 
eliminate the Law as our criterion? The Judaizers contend that 
such an apparently antinomian view will lead to moral chaos. 
The Apostle has countered that not the renunciation of Law as 
a criterion but a reverting to Law as a means of righteousness will 
produce an antinomian life. But this point remains to be proved. 
His discussion of the new life of the Christian in 2:19-21 has 
suggested the role of the Spirit (3:2). A Spirit-produced life 
versus a Law-produced life is the basic issue. The Galatians may 
agree that Christ is necessary, but does that mean that the Law 
ceases to be relevant as a criterion of fellowship with God? Is not 
the answer really Christ plus Law? The Apostle answers in the 
negative. The Spirit will produce a moral life such as Law could 
never produce. But how does the Spirit come? The Apostle’s 
answer is, by faith. And faith suggests Father Abraham. Thus 
the Apostle proceeds to analyze the problem from a pre-Mosaic 
standpoint. 

We now continue with the Apostle’s argument, 3:6ff. He says: 
your receipt of the Spirit did not depend on the performance of 
the works of the Law any more than it did in the case of Abraham. 
You have believed as he believed, and you have received what he 
received — the righteousness of God. The criterion of his relation- 
ship with God was not conformity to legal requirements but the 
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content of his faith. Now it goes without saying, says the Apostle, 
that all who have their new existence as a result of faith are the 
real sons of Abraham (v.7). This means that those who share 
his faith also share a definite relationship with him. Nor is this 
idle conjecture. The Scripture definitely establishes this fact, for 
it says that God, long before He carried out His plans, had an- 
nounced to Abraham that in him all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed. If it is by faith that the Gentiles have become 
participants in the Messianic blessings, then it is on the basis of 
God’s original plan that they have become so, not on the basis of 
conformity to a legal criterion. It was God’s intention long before 
the Mosaic Law that righteousness should be by faith. 


Now what about the Jews after God gave the Law through 
Moses? It might appear that the Jews have priority over the Gen- 
tiles because of the Law and that the Law is the real instrument 
of salvation. But this is not the case, says the Apostle. As many 
as rely on the Law are not under a promise but under a curse; for 
it is written, “Cursed is everyone who does not abide in all the 
things written in the book of the Law to do them” (3:10). 
A curse rests on anyone who attempts to depend on the perform- 
ance of the Law for favor with God. Actually there is no point 
in pursuing the discussion further, for it is clear from the case 
of Abraham, not to speak of Hab. 2:4, that the “just shall live 
by faith.” Now the Law cannot possibly be expressed in terms of 
faith. Law and faith are mutually exclusive, for the Law lays 
emphasis on the deed. But if a person could live in terms of Law, 
there would be no reason for the Scripture to say that a man shall 
live by faith (v.12). Man, then, cannot be saved by any criteria 
related to Law. Without faith man is under a curse. Faith, how- 
ever, means that this curse has been removed, and the remover 
of the curse is Christ. He has brought us out from under the 
curse of the Law, for He was made a curse in our place. And this 
fact is as well established as the fact of the curse, for it is written, 
“Cursed is everyone that hangs on a tree” (3:13; cp. Deut. 21:23). 
But Christ was accursed precisely for this reason, that the Gentiles 
might benefit from the blessing promised to Abraham. This bless- 
ing includes the promise of the Spirit as an active power (cp. 3:5), 
and faith is the means whereby we receive the Spirit. 
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At this point the Judaizers might object that St.Paul has not 
taken Jewish history seriously. He proceeds, therefore, to strengthen 
his case with an illustration. No one disannuls or adds to a testa- 
ment that has been duly ratified. The promises were made to 
Abraham and to his “seed” (3:16). The Scripture does not say 
“seeds,” as if many were meant, but it has one seed in mind, Christ. 
We have already demonstrated that faith projects a new relation- 
ship not only between Abraham and God but between Abraham 
and those who share his faith. The heart and center of that faith 
is Christ, as documented by the Holy Spirit, who comes through 
the preaching of that faith. It is in relationship with Christ that 
all who believe in Christ are related to Abraham. A testament 
coming 430 years later cannot nullify the earlier testament. If that 
were the case, then the inheritance would be gained on the basis 
of conformity to the Law and the promise would no longer apply. 
It is either one or the other, not both. But the fact is that God 
gave the inheritance to Abraham by promise. In other words the 
promise made to Abraham establishes the fact that righteousness 
is by faith, not by works. 

C. 3:19-25 


The Apostle has suggested by the emphatic position of 6 #eds 
in 3:18 that a definite problem is indicated by the fact that God 
made both a promise, to be received by faith, and a Law 430 years 
later. By discussing the pre-Mosaic era, however, the Apostle has 
paved the way for a treatment of the real purpose of the Law. 
Whereas the Judaizers appear to be of the opinion that the Law 
supplements the promise made to Abraham, St. Paul points out 
that the purpose of the Law was not to establish a criterion of 
righteousness or to assist in promoting a God-pleasing life primarily 
but to reveal what was really inside man. It was added for the 
sake of transgression (3:19). The Law prompted sin to come out 
into the open. It made sin surface, so that in sins the self-assertive 
desire of man, the will of man to be God, the longing of man to 
be the arbiter of his own destiny, the striving of man to establish 
his own criterion of righteousness, might be ruthlessly revealed.” 





5 According to Paul, the primary function of the Mosaic ordinances is to 
multiply transgression. The clearest expression of this concept is found in Rom. 
7:5 ff., the explanation in vv. 13 ff. An analogous thought is expressed in 11:32. 
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The Apostle goes on to develop his thought concerning the sin- 
awakening function of the Law by considering the method God 
used in delivering His Law. He says that the Law was imposed 
through angels in the hands of a mediator. In distinction from 
the promises made to Abraham directly by God, the Law was given 
secondhand, yet not without glory, for it was communicated through 
angels. The angels, however, are not the real mediators of the Law. 
This function was reserved for Moses. But between whom does 
Moses act as intermediary? Man, as recipient of the Law, is cer- 
tainly a party in the transaction. But an intermediary implies more 
than one party. The other party must be God, not the angels who 
are representative of the Divine Majesty. 


However, if God gave both a promise and the Law, and these 
two are contradictory, must we then assume a contradiction in 
God? This conclusion is manifestly absurd, says the Apostle. 
The error must lie in our own misconception of the purpose in 
the giving of the Law. Another conclusion must be reached than 
that righteousness is by the Law. For if that were the case, and 
a Law could be given which could produce righteousness, right- 
eousness would be by the Law. In that event there would have 
been no reason for a promise. Therefore righteousness cannot be 
by Law, and the Law cannot be interpreted as a device to ratify 
the promises. 


What then is the function of the Law? The answer is that the 
Scripture has shut up everything under sin (3:22). Through the 
Law, God has given eloquent testimony that man is unable to 
secure his own righteousness by conformity with any criteria of 
his own choice. Through the Law, God pronounces judgment on 


Rom. 3:20 is related to this concept. Note also 1:24. The sin-awakening power 
of the Law is not to be accounted for, however, by the activity of “cosmic 
forces,” as Schlier suggests, ibid., p.122 (cp. pp. 133ff.), for the problem of 
the relation between the promise and the Law is due to the fact that God is 
behind both, cp. Rom. 11:33. 


6 For representative interpretations of this passage see H. A. W. Meyer, 
Epistle to the Galatians, transl. from the 5th ed. of the German by G. H. Ven- 
ables (New York, 1884), pp. 133—148. Schlier, pp. 109—120, identifies the 
Law given through the mediator as “das Elementargesetz des Kosmos” and not 
as the Law of the one God. See above, n.5, and the criticism of Beyer-Althaus 
in Der Brief an die Galater in Das Neue Testament Deutsch (Gottingen, 
1949), p. 29. 
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man’s basic inability to achieve a right relationship with his Creator 
on any other basis than faith in Christ. This does not mean that 
man through the Law always recognizes his moral failure and 
need of God for salvation. On the contrary, man’s behavior under 
Law bears out the fact that man is determined to establish his own 
righteousness. Therefore the time of faith (v.23), the time when 
the full content of the promise was revealed in Christ, is the de- 
cisive moment. When God gave the Law, He had the Christ in 
mind (cp. 3:19: “till the Seed should come to whom the promise 
was made”). The promise made to Abraham pledged salvation to 
all believers in Israel. But Israel was never to forget that it was 
the person and work of the Christ to come that guaranteed this 
salvation. Lest she lose her forward look and underestimate her 
need, God multiplied sin through the Law so that the need of the 
fulfillment of the promise would be clearly documented. Thus the 
climax of man’s sinfulness, the crucifixion of the Christ, not only 
brings the promise to fulfillment, but at the same time confronts 
all men with the inadequacy of their own criteria. Through the 
proclamation of the kerygma, God approaches the world with its 
sin laid bare as never before and proclaims liberty to the captives. 
Thus the Law, rather than serving as a means of expressing the 
life of God, acted as a warden, like a “schoolmaster.”* In brief, 
the very function of Law indicates that works cannot be employed 
as a criterion of righteousness. 


D. 3:26—4:11 


The discussion of the function of Law also provides opportunity 
for the Apostle to proceed to the positive aspect of the Christian’s 
birthright in Christ, apart from Law, exclusively through faith. 
Now that faith has come, now that the content of the promise has 
been revealed, that is, Christ, we are no longer under a “school- 
master.” You are all the sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ. 


7 A “pedagogical” function of the Law in the sense of awakening a conscious- 
ness of guilt and directing the sinner to rely on the mercies of God in Christ 
is not to be documented by this passage, cp. Schlier, pp. 121ff., nor is its curb- 
ing function treated here. The argument is one of contrast. In order to treat 
the question of sonship apart from the Law, the Apostle first brings out the 
contrary, slavery under the Law. This is the central idea, and the imagery is 
chosen accordingly. The negative function of the Law versus the positive func- 
tion of the Gospel. 
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This relationship does not come about through circumcision, but 
by Baptism, for as many of you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ. But the Christ is the content of the promise, 
and the promise is before the Law. Hence the Law does not estab- 
lish right relationships with God. Therefore there is no difference 
among men. There is no such thing as Jew or Greek, male or 
female, as far as the Gospel is concerned. For the criterion is not 
conformity with the Law but acceptance of a promise. In Christ 
Jesus you are all one. But if you are of Christ, then you are heirs 
of Abraham, that is, the real Seed of Abraham, for the promise 
made to Abraham is centered in Christ. 


After introducing the subject of sonship with God the Apostle 
proceeds to bring his findings in direct contact with the problem 
of the Galatians. What about the Christian’s relation to the Law? 
Is he to return to it and bind himself with its directives? What 
does sonship really mean? 

The Apostle continues with the thought of the Law as a con- 
fining force and points out that until an heir comes into his in- 
heritance, that heir is no better than a slave. So also mankind 
before the advent of the Christ was enslaved to the elements of 
the world.* That is, the expression of man’s religious life was 
directed by external ordinances. External criteria, which often de- 
generated into materialistic concepts of worship, hampered a free 
expression of the soul of man, which only the Spirit of God can 
give. But when God’s purpose in history found its proper occasion, 
God dispatched His Son. The sending of the Son was unique. He 
was born of a woman. He became identified with the fortunes of 
the human race. But even though He was the Son of God, He was 





8 The precise signification of the term oto.yetov is difficult to determine. 
“Elemental spirits” (RSV) may be implied (see Moulton-Milligan, The Voca- 
bulary of the Greek Testament (London, 1952), as the demonic source of the 
human attempt to achieve righteousness via Law, but it is more likely that the 
Apostle in this passage as well as in Gal. 4:9 and in Col. 2:8, 20 wishes to 
contrast the norms according to which a Christian may tend to conform his 
life, namely, those of literal ordinances or the free action of the Spirit-motivated 
life. In Col. 2:8 this especially appears to be the case for the xata ta otoryeia 
tov xdouov appositionally picks up the xata thv xagddoow tov avieanuv 
and builds a more universal contrast with the Christian’s experience in Christ. 
As in Gal. 4:10, so in Col. 2:16 the Apostle makes his own identification of 
the otorxeia. 
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subject to the Law. Thus He shares not only our nature but also 
our history (Schlier). 

The fact, however, that the Son of God is born under the Law 
suggests a contradiction in terms, for the Apostle has just declared 
that being under Law is opposed to sonship.? What is the solu- 
tion? Christ is brought under the Law in order to rescue those 
who were under the Law. These include not only those who were 
under Moses but all who were living without the Spirit of God 
functioning in their lives; for the opposite of life under the Spirit 
of God is life under Law. And what is God’s objective in putting 
Christ under the Law? That we might receive the adoption of 
sons. That is why, says the Apostle, you have received the Spirit 
of God. Because you are sons, God has sent you His Spirit. The 
sacrificial act of Christ, who was made under the Law, makes us 
sons. Sonship with God is an objective fact. Christ's atonement 
is my guarantee, assures the Apostle, that I am a son of God. But 
it is only by faith that this sonship becomes a reality for me and 
I cry, “Abba, Father.” In other words, it is only by faith in Christ 
Jesus that I can cease to be under the Law. It is only in Him that 
the Law ceases to be my “schoolmaster.” Sonship in Christ, then, 
afirms the proposition that righteousness is by “faith without 
works.” A return to the Law destroys this new relationship with 
God (4:8-11). It cannot effect the relationship, for that is already 
effected by Christ. 

E. 4:21-31 

After a personal appeal in 4:12-20, the Apostle concludes his 
argument on faith without works. He asks the readers to listen 
finally to what the Law actually says.’° To bring out his point the 
Apostle employs illustrative language, making use of the point he 
made by introducing Abraham. It is written, he proceeds, that 
Abraham had two sons. One was of a free woman, the other of 
a bondwoman. The one born of a bondwoman, Ishmael, was 
born “according to the flesh” (4:21). That is, Abraham attempted 





9 This problem is suggested in Matt.17:24-27. Note the freedom with 
which Jesus carries out the assignment from the Father. 

10 This appears to be the force of Paul’s argument, since the “allegory” 
itself is not the Law, except in an extended sense. In the light of the revela- 
tion in Christ the true function of the Law is discerned. 
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to take matters into his own hands and bring the promise to ful- 
fillment. Isaac, however, was born contrary to human expectation 
through the gracious intervention of God. Now these are the two 
points at issue— human wisdom versus divine wisdom, Law versus 
faith, and these two persons help illustrate the difference between 
human initiative and divine initiative. Human initiative, or salva- 
tion by works of Law, as expressed in the ordinances of Moses 
delivered from Mount Sinai, corresponds to Hagar. She has her 
counterpart in the earthly Jerusalem or all who attempt to use 
Law as a criterion of righteousness. They are enslaved. The free 
woman, Sarah, corresponds to the free Jerusalem, to those who 
renounce all their own criteria in favor of Christ. This Jerusalem 
is free, because she has her birthright from above. Now, you who 
believe in the promises made through Isaac are children of the 
free woman. He was pursued by Ishmael. But note what the Scrip- 
ture says: Cast out the bondwoman and her son, for the son of 
the bondwoman shall not inherit with the son of the free woman. 
Therefore, brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman but 
of the free. We need not be concerned about the demands of the 
Law as regards the establishment of a right relationship with God. 
The Law does not make us the children of God. Faith in Jesus 
Christ, without works, makes us His children. 


In summarizing Paul’s argumentation in Galatians 2—4, we 
are impressed with its compression and order. The rapidity with 
which his thoughts seek utterance is matched only by his tactful 
mastery of the data. He begins with a proposition that is beyond 
dispute. The Christian Jews as well as Christian Gentiles have 
acknowledged the insufficiency of Law as a criterion of righteous- 
ness by their acceptance of the Christ. He then proceeds to dem- 
onstrate that mixing faith with works of the Law actually frustrates 
the ultimate objective of achieving a truly God-pleasing life. Thus 
he expresses the heart of the problem and rejects the easy solution 
of the Judaizers. 


The question remains, however, whether faith in Christ is really 
the answer. To solve this problem the Apostle proceeds to take 
up the activity of God prior to the issuance of the Mosaic Law. 
On the basis of the promise made to Abraham, St. Paul demon- 
strates that Christ is the central factor in Abraham’s faith, and 
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that, all who share this faith of Abraham share with him the same 
criterion of righteousness, the atonement of Jesus Christ. Thus he 
has shown that turning to Christ for salvation in the face of the 
inadequacy of the Law is in accordance with God’s own intention. 
By discussing the pre-Law intention of God, the Apostle paves 
the way for an analysis of the function of the Law. Not only does 
it not serve as a criterion of righteousness, but on the contrary it 
promotes sin. Rather than give man freedom it hems him in, con- 
fines him, acts as a warden, as a tyrant. 


By this analysis the Apostle has achieved a two-fold purpose. 
He has taken the props out from under all who wish to depend 
on Law as a criterion of righteousness. At the same time he estab- 
lishes the background against which he will point out the real 
significance of what it means to be saved by faith in Jesus Christ, 
without works. He then proceeds to exploit the full significance 
of Christ’s atoning work. The Christ secures for man the opposite 
of what the Law produces. Through Jesus Christ we have sonship 
with God, not the slavery which goes with Law. The Law, rather 
than assisting Christ and His work, is that from which Christ liber- 
ates us. It could only promote sin, but Christ frees us from this 
condition. Thus the Apostle has skillfully arrived full circle. The 
question at the beginning was this: Will not the proclamation of 
faith in Jesus Christ without the works of the Law lead to moral 
chaos? The Apostle has demonstrated that the reverse is the case. 
The Law is unable to assist in the attainment of a God-pleasing 
life. Christ is the only answer, for rather than promote sin, like 
the Law, Jesus Christ liberates from that which is responsible for 
transgressions. It remains only for the Apostle to discuss how the 
Christian’s faith now reveals itself in action. 


PART II 


It is of primary importance to note the distinctive characteristic 
of Paul’s term Law. The usual distinction of Law and Gospel in 
theological parlance may tend to obscure the full meaning of Saint 
Paul’s treatment of Law. If Law is defined as the contrary of the 
Gospel, then it is clear that Law in this sense comprises not only 
specific ordinances and legal requirements but also the pronounce- 
ment of God’s wrath on man because of his sin. According to the 
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Apostle, the Law of ordinances as such does not reveal sin, but 
rather the Law prompts sin to reveal itself in sins, as he states in 
Rom. 7:13, “that sin by the commandment might become exceed- 
ing sinful.” The extent of man’s guilt in sin is a matter of revela- 
tion, and it can only be brought out through a correct interpreta- 
tion of the function of Law within God’s total plan in history. An 
absolute presentation of Law in the sense of a legal criterion will 
ultimately promote lawlessness as in the case of the publicans and 
sinners or self-righteousness as in the case of the scribes and 
Pharisees. In brief, the contraries, Law and Gospel, are a valid 
description of the data submitted by the Biblical writers regard- 
ing man involved in sin under the wrath of God as opposed to 
God’s gracious intervention in his behalf through the atonement 
of Christ. But since the term Law is also used in its narrower 
signification of the specific requirements as expressed in the Ten 
Commandments, there is a danger that the preacher may think he 
is presenting Law in its full force, whereas, without realizing it, 
he may be restricting it to its sin-awakening function, as defined 
in Gal. 3:23 ff. Instead of securing a conviction of guilt, he may 
be merely promoting further sins. The Law, as man in the flesh 
understands it, is not the same as Law understood by the man in 
Christ. Hence St. Paul’s emphasis on eis xiotw and eis Xouotdv in 
3:23, 24. Only in the light of God’s purposes in Christ does the 
Law of the letter emerge as a full contrary to the Gospel. 

“Law,” then, as described by the Apostle, first of all means 
a criterion according to which a man aims to judge his relation- 
ship with God. In this sense any man, whether Jew or Gentile, 
is under Law, no matter what the criterion is, as long as this cri- 
terion is opposed to the criterion of the Gospel, faith in the atoning 
merits of Jesus Christ. Faith without works means the rejection 
of all other criteria except that of Christ’s atoning work. Faith 
with works means the commingling of human criteria with God’s 
revealed criterion, Christ. In the light of these definitions we may 
now proceed with the evaluation of contemporary problems in the 
light of Paul’s basic propositions. 


11 The prepositional phrases bring out the objective God had in mind: that 
when Christ came, mankind should be confronted with its total moral failure 
and have proclaimed to it the atonement in Christ. 
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A 


The first area of application is suggested by the emphasis placed 
on circumcision by the Galatian Christians. The basic error of the 
Galatians was not their desire to be circumcised, but their feeling 
that submission to the mere ritual of circumcision would effect 
a closer relationship with God.’ A similar peril threatens the 
Christian today, even though circumcision is a dead issue. 

The debate on contemporary versus traditional church archi- 
tecture may indicate a legalistic approach to the Christian faith. 
It appears that in some instances the essence of worship is made 
dangerously dependent on the relative “correctness” or “church- 
liness” of church structures, or that certain liturgical formulae are 
deemed necessary to secure a valid communication between the 
worshiper and his God. Similarly the question whether it is “right” 
to use the individual Communion cups or the common cup has 
provoked much discussion. 

Denominational differences have likewise contributed to a subtle 
type of ritualism. Instead of finding in Christ Jesus his one and 
only criterion of salvation, a church member may be tempted to 
believe that his affiliation with a particular denominational group 
is his criterion of salvation. This impression may be intensified 
by rules and regulations that attempt unevangelically to govern 
his attitudes and relations with members of other denominations 
and deprive the Christian of following the genuine dictates of the 
Spirit. 

More serious, however, is the belief that attendance at public 
worship is in itself a meritorious work or that the extent of one’s 
fellowship with God is measured by the mere number of times 
one attends the Lord’s Supper annually. The minister, therefore, 
must be careful lest his exhortations to improvement in the use of 
the means of grace lead to smugness and complacency. He must 
point out that the Sacraments, like attendance on the Word, are 





12 Circumcision is morally neutral, but when it is made a criterion of a right 
relationship with God, then it runs counter to the Gospel, which declares that 
in Christ Jesus God has declared His one criterion of redemption. St. Paul’s 
attitude toward circumcision is illustrated in the cases of Titus and Timothy. 
In the case of Titus, Paul demonstrated his freedom from the Law by insisting 
that Titus remain uncircumcised (Gal.2:31); in the case of Timothy, by 
having him circumcised (Acts 16:3). In the former instance theological prin- 
ciples dictated policy; in the latter case, missionary interests. 
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the opposite of legal prescriptions because through them is con- 
veyed the merit of Jesus Christ. The Word and the Sacraments 
are the devices chosen by God to channel His grace. It is not the 
mere performance or ritual, but faith which believes the promises 
accompanying the visible elements, as in the Lord’s Supper and 
Holy Baptism, that secures the benefit. But faith also obtains 
liberty from the Law. Therefore faith is kept separate from Law 
when the Sacraments are exploited to their fullest extent and the 
Christian is taught that through them he secures release from the 
bondage to the Law and freedom for the new life in the Spirit. 
Such an approach will preserve the Christian from the tendency 
to view even these grace-conveying media as criteria alongside 
the atonement of Christ. 

Inasmuch as the Sacraments are the means employed by the 
Spirit to dispense the atonement, those who reject Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper on the ground that the Gospel liberates from 
rituals and ceremonies are actually helping to put man back under 
the Law, for they take away from the sinner the very means by 
which God aims to establish liberty from the Law. The same 
applies to anyone who empties the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper of their grace-conveying power by treating them as 
mere symbols of the Christian’s experience in Christ. Thereby in 
a very subtle fashion he puts the Christian back under the Law, 
for then the individual must be left to his own resources, or at 
best be deprived of the full power of the grace of God in his 
total life. Such emasculation of the Sacraments may help account 
for a legalistic approach, in varying degrees, to the practical life 
of the Christian. 

On the other hand, the multiplication of rites or sacraments, 
in the sense of grace-conveying media not ordained by God, means 
that Christians are put back under the Law, for it is tacitly im- 
plied that the God-ordained means are not sufficient. But when 
the divine sufficiency is denied, man is put back under Law, for 
the criteria of man are set up alongside the criterion of God. 


B 


Secondly, faith without works is violated when Christianity is 
conceived as a code of ethics. The problem is especially acute 
today because the influence of Christianity has so permeated society 
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that its fruits are easily mistaken for its roots. Thus the Sermon 
on the Mount may be referred to as the ideal ethical expression. 
What is not always understood is that the words of Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount cannot be divorced from the Person who 
uttered them. Only by association with Jesus through His messianic 
mission as atoning Savior does the ethic of the mount become a real 
possibility. His atoning work, not His ethical prescriptions, is the 
criterion. Only he who finds forgiveness in Him will be able to 
forgive. Only he who has experienced the Savior’s love will be 
able to love.’* In other words, what Jesus says has meaning be- 
cause of what He does. He is the guarantee of the exceeding right- 
eousness which He proclaims. Therefore “blessed are the poor.” 
An ethic of Jesus without the atonement of Jesus Christ is 
a chimera. It may be called Christianity, but not in the language 
of the NT. 

But even when the atonement of Christ is recognized, the Ten 
Commandments and the ethical standards and precepts of the NT, 
including those of the Sermon on the Mount, may wrongfully be 
employed as a criterion next to Christ. For example, a Christian 
may ask whether it is all right to gamble. The pastor is apt to then 
refer the questioner to the Seventh Commandment without relat- 
ing the Christian’s problem to his new experience in Christ. What 
is the result? The Christian leaves with a resolution not to gamble. 
But what is his motivation? Not Christ, but a legal requirement. 
He is a slave, under the law. But what is worse, he has been 
encouraged to set up a criterion other than Christ, and to harbor 
a feeling of self-satisfaction because he is conforming with a legal 
requirement. Something of Christ’s total atonement has been 
edged out. 

In preaching, the same danger is present when one fails 
to connect the Christian’s practical life with his experience of 
Christ’s atonement. This happens when the Law as a directive 
for the Christian’s life is presented in such a way that his faith in 
Christ's atonement is divorced from the production of the fruits 
of the Spirit and the practical areas of the Christian’s life are 
treated as an appendage to the Christian faith. 


13 Cp. Matt. 5:44, 45; 6:14, 15 with Luke 7:47. 
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The conviction against which the Apostle warns is even more 
evident in perorations patterned along the following lines: Beloved, 
is the desire to follow Christ the driving passion in your life? 
Does it give you peace and joy to know that through Christ you 
belong to God? Are you willing to deny yourself for the Master? 
Are you willing now to take up the battle against your flesh as 
never before? Do you want to see that His Word is spread with 
post haste throughout the world, so that He might draw more 
people to Himself? Are you one of those who takes this Word 
of God seriously yourself? Are you ready to have it make a dif- 
ference in your life, in the way you live, in the way you treat your 
fellow man, in the way you use the things of this world? And are 
you prepared to make sacrifices for your Lord? Then, then, you 
have eternal life — the world is yours, heaven and eternity is yours, 
and you have the peace which passes all understanding and which 
will keep your heart and mind in Christ Jesus. 


The ethical prescriptions, it will be noted, at first sight appear 
to follow the presentation of the Gospel facts, but they are not 
addressed to the Christian as one who, by virtue of his new life 
in Christ, can produce the fruits of faith. The individual who hears 
such an exhortation cannot fail to leave with the impression that 
he contributes something to the total salvation process. 


This emphasis on the practical aspects of the Christian religion 
may even lead a preacher to treat the doctrinal aspects of the Chris- 
tian faith with homiletical impatience. He may think that his 
congregation knows well the basic doctrines and that his primary 
task is to present a practical message, without realizing that the 
very absence of the fruits of faith is an indication that the con- 
gregation does not yet know the doctrines it confesses. Conse- 
quently he may fail to connect the weighty doctrinal affirmations 
concerning our Lord’s descent into hell, His resurrection, ascension, 
and parousia with the Christian’s anticipated walk in the Spirit. 
The result is a subtle type of legalism which may display itself 
in applications like this: Since the Jews who were under the Law 
were commanded to give tithes, we who have been freed from the 
Law ought at least to begin where they left off. The proper pro- 
cedure is outlined by the Apostle in Galatians 5, but the treatment 
thereof must be deferred to our next study in this series. 
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C 


The question of a Christian ethic suggests the problem of infused 
grace. The Roman Catholic doctrine of gratia infusa is true to the 
extent that the atonement of Christ is the means whereby God 
makes contact with man and establishes His residence within him. 
St. Paul.puts it this way: we receive the Spirit through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and now the Spirit produces His fruit in the Christian. But 
the Roman Catholic conception makes the sanctification of the in- 
dividual a criterion according to which the Christian’s relationship 
with God may be quantitatively measured, but in that event the 
Christian’s criterion is not Christ but a process initiated by Christ. 
To hasten the process a multitude of precepts and various peni- 
tential disciplines must be followed, and thus the Christian is put 
back under the Law, for conformity with these criteria constitutes 
the ultimate standard of righteousness.'* The conception of Paul 
is far superior, for he points out that the sanctification of the Chris- 
tian is not a criterion of his relationship with God, but the result 
of His complete and total restoration to God. In other words, at 
every stage in his life the Christian is a saint, not because of what 
he produces, but because he renounces all his own criteria and relies 
solely on the merits of Jesus Christ. Out of that faith, and out of 
such faith alone, can the sanctified life issue. Thus the presentation 
of faith without works, rather than vitiating the sanctification of 
the Christian, actually promotes it as no other presentation can do, 
for there is no greater hindrance to the sanctified life than the estab- 
lishment of a criterion other than Christ. For life under the Law 
is opposed to the life that is of faith. 


D 


The analysis of the Apostle Paul further suggests the considera- 
tion that faith without works is violated when the new life of the 
Christian or the ability to determine the exact moment of conver- 
sion is made the criterion of a right relationship with God. The 


14 Heinrich Karpp, in Probleme Altchristlicher Anthropologie (Giitersloh: 
1950), points out how soteriology very easily is adapted to particular anthropo- 
logical views. In the case of Tertullian, he writes, “da die Verlorenheit keine 
vollige ist, braucht auch die Erlésung keine vollige zu sein,” p. 87. See Adolph 
Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Tiibingen: 1909), I, 496ff. 
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classical expression is found in Calvin's Institutes, “Faith consists in 
a knowledge of Christ. Christ cannot be known without the sancti- 
fication of His Spirit. Consequently, faith is absolutely inseparable 
from a pious affection.” The conclusion is plausible, since faith 
that is not productive of good works is no faith at all, but the sec- 
ond premise implies more than the Apostle’s argument would war- 
rant. The Apostle would agree that Christ cannot be known with- 
out the operation of the Spirit who leads man to a renunciation 
of all his own criteria to accept the criterion of Christ’s atonement, 
but he would not agree that the result of the newly established 
relationship, that is, the invasion of the Spirit with His fruits, is 
the cause of knowing Christ rightly. 


Calvin's interpretation stems from the desire to avoid the in- 
tellectualization of faith, but his solution is really an attempt to 
account intellectually for his doctrine of eternal reprobation. The 
negative side of this rationalization is observable in his assertion 
that the curbing function of the Law is designed to keep the elect 
from losing all consciousness of God before they are confronted 
with the Gospel.’ 

The originating point of his position is the attempt to distin- 
guish the believer from the unbeliever pragmatically. The dis- 
tinction is then made a criterion for the individual himself, and 
on the basis of this criterion, the production of the fruits of the 
Spirit, the individual is prompted to evaluate his relationship with 
God. Actually it is no longer the Spirit that is the criterion, but 
the achievements of the Christian and his own feelings. But any 
criterion, even if it is allegedly one that consists of the results of 
Christ's atonement, if it is brought in alongside the single criterion 
of the atonement of Jesus Christ, brings the individual back under 
Law. 

But a final test of our interpretation of the Apostle’s argument 
remains. How can this doctrine of faith without works lead to 
anything else but antinomianism? If faith in Jesus Christ without 
the works of the Law, without any prior moral improvement, or 
even any insistence on moral betterment, is made the criterion of 





15 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 2 vols., trans. John Allen 
(Philadelphia, 1936), I, 605 (Bk. III, Ch. 2). 


16 [bid., p. 388 (Bk. II, Ch. 7). 
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a right relationship with God, will the individual not be prompted 
to say: “All I must do is believe; it doesn’t matter how I live”? 
In the first place, the mere fact that libertinists inside the historical 
church have made this claim does not invalidate the criterion. 
In the second place, a prejudice is already created against the 
validity of the criterion by a “loading” of the objection, and by 
the assumption that a criterion of faith without works necessarily 
involves antinomianism. On the contrary, the antinomian life that 
roots its behavior in a claim of complete deliverance from the Law 
by virtue of the sole merits of Christ condemns itself as failing 
utterly to understand the meaning of faith. For antinomianism is 
actually nomism in its worst form. The antinomian sets up a cri- 
terion other than Christ, namely, his own ability to express his 
freedom from the Law and any moral demands. Thus rather than 
proving the invalidity of faith without works and justification by 
faith alone, antinomianism condemns its own misunderstanding of 
sola gratta. 

It might be alleged, however, that the antinomian’s misunder- 
standing is due to inadequacy of the formulation and that perhaps 
what the Apostle says is not “Faith without works” but “Faith that 
is rooted in love.” The Apostle must speak for himself. He has 
defined the problem of man as an attempt to effect a right rela- 
tionship with God through his own criteria. He has demonstrated 
that man is totally incapable of establishing a right relationship. 
Man even misuses Law to satisfy his pretensions. But the effect is 
that the Law immerses him still further in rebellion against the 
Almighty. Thus the problem of man is twofold: he stands guilty 
before God, and he stands morally helpless before Him. This 
twofold problem God meets with the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
who is the criterion of man’s relationship with God. This criterion 
is offered to man in the message of the Gospel. What is offered 
here is a release from guilt and a release from the bondage of sin. 
But God does not offer this criterion merely to the assent of the 
intellect. When man’s response is only intellectual, he alone is at 
fault. He does not accept the Gospel call, for he still abides by 
his own criteria— in this case his intellect pronounces judgment 
on the revelations of religion. No, God imparts the criterion only 
to the man who renounces all his own criteria, to the man who 
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admits that he is in no position whatsoever to dictate the terms of 
what does and what does not constitute a right relationship with 
God. He who renounces all his own criteria, he who admits his 
guilt, he who confesses his sin, as well as his sins, and is led by 
the Spirit of God to rely entirely on the atonement of Christ, re- 
ceives as a free gift, without any previous moral improvement, 
without any conditions regarding future behavior, the pardon for 
his guilt and the release from the bondage to sin. 


He who does not seek pardon nor release from that bondage 
still lives by his own criteria. Such a one must be hammered with 
the wrath of God until he sees the darkness within his soul and 
the gulf between him and God unbridgable except by the atone- 
ment of the Son of God. But he who seeks the pardon and the 
release from that bondage, when he joyfully embraces the Gospel 
truth, precisely because he knows that al] other criteria lead to 
hell, will now be able to produce for God, because he lives by the 
faith of the Son of God. Tragic it is if this release from the bond- 
age to sin be presented as something offered to man whereby he 
can begin the journey to God. But the fact that this error is some- 
times made must not permit the unique apostolic presentation to 
suffer, for by emphasizing the freedom from sin as an objective 
element in the Savior’s atonement, the curator of souls does not 
misinterpret the apostolic witness. For he is not putting into the 
article of justification what properly belongs in the article of sanc- 
tification. Such confusion would be the case if the fruits of that 
freedom from sin were made the criterion of a right relationship 
with God. But the freedom from sin is an objective reality secured 
by Christ Himself. It is there for the taking, and it belongs with 
the release from guilt. Thus there is no ground for the reproach 
that sola gratia leads to antinomianism. On the contrary, the 
Apostolic doctrine alone provides the sole basis for a life rich in 
good works. Faith without works is the basic proposition for 
a faith with works. 

E 


The Apostle’s argument, finally, is extremely useful in dealing 
with the problem of confronting the contemporary man who dis- 
claims all interest in religious matters. 
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For him the leavening influence of Christianity has become the 
criterion of his relationship with God, though he may disregard 
utterly the thought that God has any claims on him because he 
fails to recognize his creatureliness. Contributing factors are the 
material achievements of a highly mechanized era and scientific 
discoveries which appear to depersonalize the universe. The Mosaic 
code as well as historical Christianity may be viewed by him as 
sociological curiosities. To attempt to elicit a consciousness of sin 
through a declaration of the moral code may meet with ridicule 
and the suggestion that the man without Christ lives just as well 
as the Christian, if not better.'’ The solution to this problem lies 
in St. Paul’s approach to the Galatian heresy. Modern man has 
established his own criterion of salvation — material or emotional 
success. He seeks security in that criterion which is himself. The 
validity of this criterion must be critically examined. The anxieties 
and fears to which he is prone must be laid bare. The symptoms 
of his problem must be painstakingly exposed. The wrath of God 
must be declared against all life that is lived in self-dependence. 
The colossal egotism of the “successful” must be seen against the 
backdrop of eternal Judgment, when God will judge the secrets 
of men’s hearts by that Man whom He has ordained (Acts 17:31). 
God’s revelation in Christ must be declared the definitive act of 
God in history. Only in the face of that divine self-revelation is 
it at all possible to demolish the last citadel of self. Only then is 
the way opened for faith with works. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





17 Jt is worthy of note that in the sermons recorded in Acts the attempt to 
secure a conviction of sins is not made on the basis of a comparison of the 
hearer’s life with the demands of individual Mosaic ordinances. In Acts 14 
and 17, two examples of St. Paul’s approach to an heathen audience, there is 
no mention of Law as a legal code. The brevity of the sermons as recorded 
may, however, be partially responsible for this apparent omission. Acts 24:25 
emphasizes that the future Judgment played a leading role in Paul’s presenta- 
tion of “Law.” Rom. 2:17 ff., in a literary context, comes closest to employing 
the Mosaic Law as a device to reveal sin. In the sermons of Peter (Acts 2:14 ff. 
and 3:12 ff.) repentance is preached, but the sin of Israel consists in their refusal 
to accept the leadership of God. The weakness of the Mosaic code, as far as 
securing a real conviction of sin is concerned, is apparent from Luke i8:1 ff. 
In the face of the witness of the Commandments, the young man confidently 
affirms, “All these I have observed from my youth” (v.21). The answer of 
Jesus demonstrates the approach used by the Apostle Paul. The young man 
must renounce all his own criteria. 








A Study of Hebrews 6:4-8 


By HERBERT H. HOHENSTEIN 
(Concluded) 
y | ‘HE close relationship between “tasting the good Word of God” 


and “the powers of the age to come” is quite evident. The 

reason is, perhaps, as Davidson maintains, that the consum- 
mate blessings of these powers lie in the future. Therefore, by 
necessity, they must be “combined with the good word of promise.” 7? 
That is undoubtedly true. In addition, one might say that this “good 
word of promise” is itself that very power by which God establishes 
communion with men and thereby projects the blessings of that 
which is to come into that which now is. Cf. Rom. 1:16. 

Before entering upon an interpretation of the actual apostasy 
of the Christians here considered, let us pause to summarize the 
ground just covered. Each of the four experiences painted by the 
writer to describe the Christian life has a certain “once-for-allness” 
about it. The use of both the adverb Gua and the aorist tense of 
the participles seem to indicate that the rebirth from death to life 
should happen just once. In addition, the Christian life here pre- 
sented possesses an intensely experienced absorption into the reality 
of the blessings which faith in Christ brings. These people had 
tasted richly of the eternal manna, had drunk deeply from the 
river of God’s pleasures. The author's description has been of those 
who not only have professed the Christian faith, but also have 
experienced its comfort and power, have breathed its invigorating 
atmosphere, have been in the inner room of God’s redemptive 
love. Like a blow that stuns the imagination comes the last 
participle, naganeodvtas, “and have fallen away.” The literal 
meaning of taganixtw is “to fall beside a person or thing; to slip 
aside”; hence the derived meaning “to deviate from the right path, 
to turn aside, to wander.” It is a hapax in the NT. In the Septua- 
gint it is used as a translation for the Hebrew verb 292, which 
suggests the idea of falling away from trust in, and worship of, 
the Lord (Ezek. 14:13; 15:8; 18:24; 20:27). The verb seems 
interchangeable with Gxootivar (2 Chron. 26:18; 28:19; 29:6; 
30:7). Compare also chapter 3:12, where the writer warns against 
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“departing (Gxootijvat) from the living God” with “an evil heart 
of unbelief.” Speaking on the word Michel (p.149) points out: 
“Die Gemeinde scheint dies Wort auch ohne niahere Erlauterung 
als ‘Abfall’ verstanden zu haben; gemeint ist nicht jede beliebige 
schwere Siinde, sondern der Bruch mit der Vergangenheit, die Preis- 
gabe der christlichen Wahrheit.” 

Although the context seems to indicate a final and fatal apostasy 
from the faith, it must be remembered, however, that naganintw 
by itself does not have this special meaning. If this is the case, what 
justification do we have for regarding this fall as an irrevocable 
apostasy? Two reasons, I believe! The first is found in the purpose 
of the letter. The writer's goal was to set forth the absolute and 
incomparable sufficiency and superiority of the Christian faith, 
while at the same time he constantly warned against a fatal repudia- 
tion of that faith. His concern was not primarily with sins as 
such, but with the one great sin of unbelief. When we look at 
mapanecévtas in such a context, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the word describes an experience similar to those pictured in 
3:12, 10:26, and 10:29. All three of these passages refer to that 
fatal break with Christ which the writer is trying so desperately 
to prevent. 

The following fact also deserves consideration. If Heb. 6:4-6 
presents a description of those who have become guilty only of 
some especially great sin, and not the sin against the Spirit, then 
the impossibility of a second repentance which is predicated to them 
would seem to be a direct contradiction of both the Gospels and 
the Epistles of Paul. Then the repentance of Peter could not actu- 
ally have taken place, but must have been a mere sham. Then 
the Fifty-first Psalm, a masterpiece composed from the very depths 
of a “broken and a contrite heart,” is just an eloquent fake. For if 
those who commit severely hideous sins are denied a return to the 
faith, then both Peter and David were lost beyond recall. Yet 
from the Scriptural accounts we assume that this was not the case. 

Davidson (p.122) remarks: “Falling away does not mean fall- 
ing into sin, even grievous sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ 
wholly. It is called ‘sinning willfully, that is, apostatizing against 
experience and better knowledge, in 10:26, where the history and 
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experience described in verses 4, 5 is called ‘receiving the knowledge 
of the truth.’” 

IIdAw! That which the writer claims as adivatov is the adAw, 
the againness, of repentance. The foundation has been laid; it will 
not be laid again (6:1f.). Repetition is the mark of the old cove- 
nant; finality, once-for-allness, the sign of the new. On this point, 
cf. the use of &xa& and épaxa§ in the epistle. 


’"AvaxatviCeww! The word occurs only here in the New Testament. 
The LXX uses it in Lam.5:21, in which the prophet requests the 
Lord to “renew our days as of old.” Compare also Psalm 39:2 
and 103:5. For whom is this restoration to repentance impossible? 
Does the writer have in mind both the church and the church’s 
Lord? If so, then even God's limitless power to save has been 
frustrated in the case of these apostates. That God has bound me 
to the means of grace is beyond dispute. But to limit the almighty 
God to such means in an absolute and unconditional way seems 
a rather presumptuous attempt to “cabin, crib, and confine” the 
power of Him whose ways are unsearchable and past finding out. 
“What is said amounts to this — that for the conversion of a de- 
liberate apostate, God has (according to the ordinary laws of His 
working) no further means in store than those which have already 
been tried in vain.”'* Rebirth requires an act dvwiev, “from 
above.” It is a miracle. This is true of every conversion, whether 
it be the first or a later one. Therefore the writer makes it un- 
mistakably clear that if men who have been enlivened choose to 
return to the death of unbelief, there is no hope that the quick 
and powerful Word, heralded by the church, will resurrect them 
from their gloomy grave of spiritual darkness. God, with His un- 
bounded power, and using resources other than those at the dis- 
posal of His church, might bring them forth again as His sons. 
Yet there is no guarantee that He will. In fact, there is more of 
a guarantee that He will not. For if Heb. 6:4-8 is taken as 
another description of the sin against the Spirit, then it must be 
admitted that these apostates, together with the blasphemers in 
Matt. 12:31,32, have become guilty of a sin which will not be 
pardoned either in this age or the age to come. 


’Avaxatvilew is a present infinitive, suggesting, perhaps, a con- 
tinued and persistent effort on the part of the church to restore 
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to repentance their apostate brothers. Every opportunity is given, 
no stone is left unturned, in this urgent endeavor to rekindle the 
flame of faith that has died. And that is the way it should be. 
For although God’s patience may have come to an end, we can 
never know it. Therefore the church must never cease its warnings 
and wooings even in the case of the most indifferent apostates. 

Some have seen in avaxzawwiCew a reference to holy Baptism. 
According to Farrar (pp. 382, 383), the early church fathers re- 
garded the word to signify a second Baptism. pwtiotévtas would 
then indicate that Baptism of repentance which is the foundation 
experience of the Christian life, while @vaxawviCew would refer to 
the identical act performed after a serious lapse of faith. 

Eig petdvoiav! Repentance becomes the goal and purpose of 
renewal. petdvoia is not to be understood in the light of profane 
Greek usage, but its New Testament meaning must be traced in 
the Old Testament idea of repentance. 

In the OT the idea of repentance is often expressed by such words 
as “turn,” “return.” The fundamental idea behind the use of these 
words in a religious sense is that of subjects who had rebelled 
coming back to serve their rightful king, or of a faithless wife 
returning to her husband, or of those who had been seduced by 
the baals returning to worship Jehovah. In this sense “turning” 
means much more than a mere change of mind, though it in- 
cludes this; it represents a re-orientation of one’s whole life and 
personality, which includes the adoption of a new ethical line of 
conduct, a forsaking of sin and a turning to righteousness.'* 


The prophetic cry for repentance emphasized the need for “rent 
hearts” rather than “rent garments,” for the sacrifice of clean 
hearts rather than the burnt offerings of lambs and bulls. Compare, 
for example, Is.58:5-7. The prophets certainly underscored the 
fact that repentance involves a radical reversal in all life’s domains. 
There is present a personal conception of sin as a direct revolt 
against God (Hosea 1—3; Is. 1:2; Jer. 1:16). Repentance there- 
fore assumes the form of a personal return to the Lord (Amos 
4:6ff.). The concurrent results of genuine repentance will be obe- 
dience to the Lord’s will (Hos. 6:1-6; Jer.34:15), a complete 
trust in the Lord (Hos. 14:3; Jer. 3:22; Is. 30:15), a turning away 
from all evil (Jer. 18:8; Ezek. 3:19; 33:11). Psalm 51 is an 
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example par excellence of the whole Old Testament idea of 
repentance. Perhaps one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
repentance which David desires in this psalm is the fact that God 
alone must create his turning. Repentance is never a self- 
achievement. It is always God’s gift. 


In the New Testament, repentance is a sine qua non for entrance 
into God's kingdom. Cf. Mark 1:15; Matt.4:17; 21:32. That is 
certainly understandable when one recalls that the Christ in whom 
God’s scepter wields its royal rule can live in our hearts only after 
self-crucifixion (Gal.5:24). In addition to this close relationship 
between petdvowe and the Baoteia tod de0v, there is also in the 
New Testament a strong tie between repentance and faith. The 
Lord begins His Galilean ministry with the admonition “Repent 
and believe” (Mark 1:15). That same connection is carried over 
into the earliest Apostolic kerygma (Acts 2:38). 


Not only basic is repentance for entrance into God’s kingdom, 
but also indispensable for continued living in that kingdom. We 
must remember that the man who claimed to be crucified with 
Christ (Gal.5:24) was identical with the man who did the evil 
he willed not rather than the good he willed (Rom.7:19). For 
such a man, repentance becomes a lifelong process. 

The writer now proceeds to give the reason why a restoration 
to repentance is impossible. avactaveotvtas Eavtoic tov vidv tod 
Deod xal nagadetypatitovtas! “Since they continually crucify to 
themselves (to their own hurt) the Son of God and constantly hold 
Him up to open shame!” According to Michel (p. 149), 


é&vactoveotv “heisst eigentlich nur kreuzigen . . . doch wird das 
Verbum von den Kirchenvatern verstarkt wiedergegeben (aufs 
Neue kreuzigen) Vulg.: rursum crucifigentes; . . .” Westcott 


(p.151) adds the note that in classical Greek dvactavgoiv con- 
tains the idea of a crucifixion with the additional notion of ex- 
posure. Note that both participles are present. This is a continuous 
crucifixion and shaming of the Christ. Catch the dreadful irony 
present in the word éavtois. Not the crucified, but the crucifiers 
suffer. In their violent attempt to ridicule Christ and respike Him 
to the cross these apostates commit spiritual suicide. On the use 
of éavtoic as the dative of disadvantage compare Rom. 13:2; 
Matt. 23:31; Gal. 6:14. 
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The writer does not elaborate on this crucifixion of God’s Son. 
(Note, in passing, the term tov vidv tov deov, The heinousness 
of the sin is thereby augmented.) The question arises: How is 
this crucifixion related to the crucifixion of Jesus by the Jews? 


Though the death of God’s Son on Golgotha has been writ- 
ten on the pages of history, the implications of that event are 
still alive and active in each generation of men. Through the 
medium of faith, or lack of it, men transcend the boundaries of 
space and time and still stand before the Crucified. To that cross 
men may react in one of two ways. Either they will confess 
Inoots xbe.os or say ‘Inoots dvéteya, The first is faith, the 
second unbelief. And even as the believer benefits from the bless- 
ings bestowed in that redemption, so the unbeliever, by his rejec- 
tion, actually repeats the same crime of the Jewish nation and 
with them brands Christ as a cursed criminal and a pseudo-Messiah. 
In this sense an unbeliever, a fallen Christian, can be said to 
“recrucify the Son of God.” To recrucify Christ is to deny His 
claim as God’s Messiah sent from above to reveal God and to 
rescue men from this present, perishable creation to that new 
world which knows no slavery to pain and death. To recrucify 
Christ is to say “No!” to the “Yes!” of God’s Son. It is to attempt 
to enter life by another door, another way, another truth, apart 
from Christ. It is the futile effort to find salvation in a name other 
than Jesus. 

IlagadetypatiCovtas! There seems to be a progression in the 
writer’s thought. Not only do these apostates recrucify Christ, but 
they also “hold Him up to open shame.” The verb contains the 
idea of showing forth as a public example in a bad sense. It is 
a hapax legomenon in the New Testament. However, devypatiCerv 
is employed Matt. 1:19 in connection with Joseph’s resolve to keep 
his pregnant fiancée out of the public eye, lest he cause her open 
disgrace. The verb does occur in the Septuagint in Num. 25:4; 
Jer. 13:22; Ezek. 28:17; Dan. 2:5. Dods remarks that in the Num- 
bers passages the word “implies exposing to ignominy or infamy 
such as was effected in barbarous times by exposing the quarters of 
the executed criminal or leaving him hanging in chains.” 


It is impossible for men who were once Christians to sink any 
lower than this. Not only do they inwardly reject Christ (perhaps 
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this act of recrucifixion was an apostasy primarily of the heart), 
but they also openly despise Him and publicly contemn His name. 
These fallen men leave no doubt in the minds of their families 
and friends as to their opinion of this pseudo-Christ. These apostates 
become the apostolic version of those Jews of a generation before 
who slapped the cheek of Jesus, spit in His face, and mocked Him 
as a false prophet and a fake king. And for them nothing now 
remains but the fury of fire and the fearful falling into the hands 
of the living God (10:27,29). And fearful it will be indeed. 
For these men are hell-bound, not because they did not know Jesus, 
but despite the fact that they did. They had light, but they loved 
darkness. They tasted the sweetness of God’s salvation, but they 
spit it out again. They fell from life at its fullest to death at its 
deepest. That was their tragedy. 


There are in the Old Testament definite admonitions which pave 
the way for the warning expressed in the passage before us. In 
Ezek. 18:21 ff. the prophet differentiates between a conversion of 
the wicked unto righteousness and of the righteous unto wickedness. 
If the wicked turns from his sins and practices justice and righteous- 
ness, he shall live. But if the righteous man turns from his ways 
and does evil, he shall die in his sins (v.24). 


The Jewish Rabbinate submits five different cases in which re- 
pentance is declared to be impossible: (1) the person who sins 
carelessly, trusting in a second repentance; (2) the person who 
knows God's power but nevertheless rebels against it; (3) the per- 
son who at first stubbornly refuses repentance, as, for example, 
Pharaoh, whose heart the Lord hardened because of his continued 
resistance against the divine will; (4) the person who is com- 
pletely drowned in his sins; (5) the person who leads the multitude 
into sin. Cf. Michel, p. 151. 


Is it possible to mistake certain grievous sins for this final, fatal 
repudiation of Christ? Speaking to this question Bruce (p.211) 
remarks: “. . . there are phases of the spiritual life liable to be 
mistaken for symptoms of apostasy, which are truly interpreted 
only when looked at in the light of the great law of gradual 
growth enunciated by our Lord in the parable of the blade, the 
green ear, and the full corn in the green ear (Mark 4:26-29).” 
It is according to the divine will and pattern that growth in faith 
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comes gradually, as the temper of trust is purified in the furnace 
of affliction. The mature “corn” of saintly surrender to the Lord 
develops only after difficult days in the green immaturity of many 
soul struggles and many hard setbacks. 

The following points will summarize the position at which we 
have arrived with regard to verses 4-6: 

1. These Christians who have “fallen away” had not just nibbled 
at the Bread of Life; they had feasted heavily upon its goodness. 

2. This “falling away” refers to a complete repudiation of the 
Christian faith (3:12; 10:26; and 10:29 are parallels). 

3. The restoration from unbelief to repentance is impossible only 
for the church and not for the church’s Lord. This is true because 
God has bound men to the means of grace, while He Himself, 
with His unlimited power, cow/d, if He so willed, rise above these 
means and achieve a successful second conversion. 

4. If we regard this passage as another reference to the sin against 
the Spirit, and if we take seriously such passages, as Rom. 10:14-17, 
in which Paul tells us that faith comes only through the church’s 
preaching, we must conclude that not even God’s boundless power 
will be brought to bear upon these apostates in an immediate and 
“supra-means of grace” manner. 

5. The reason why repentance is impossible in the case of these 
apostates is clearly stated. They have rejected Christ, the only 
Door and Way to the Father. 


Is the apostasy here described the same as the sin against the 
Holy Ghost? The following arguments seem to point to this view: 

1. Looking at Heb. 6:4-6 and the three Gospel accounts (Matt. 
12:31,32; Mark 3:22-30; Luke 12:10) which describe the sin 
against the Spirit, we discover that a violent rejection of Christ is 
involved in both cases. One might say that the hatred of the Jews 
in labeling Christ as in league with Beelzebub is identical with 
the contempt of those who “recrucify Him and hold Him up to 
public shame.” It is the hatred of the former which moves Christ 
to utter those fearful words about the sin that cannot be forgiven. 
It is the contempt of the latter which prevents the restoration to 
a second repentance. And without repentance and remission of 
sins there is no entrance into God’s kingdom. 
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2. Although Christ in Matt. 12:32 declares that the person who 
speaks a word against the Son of Man will be forgiven, Paul, in 
1 Cor. 12:3, makes it unmistakably clear that no one speaking 
év avetpatt deov calls Jesus accursed. That is precisely what these 
apostates have done. Perhaps we are assuming too much for the 
verb xagadetypatifw, but it seems impossible to “hold the Son of 
God up to public shame” without thereby saying ‘Inoots avatepa, 
And such a statement indicates that the Spirit has departed. It 
should be remembered that the Spirit's work is to testify of Christ. 
To reject that testimony by cursing Christ instead of calling Him 
Lord is to reject the Father, who sent the Son; the Son, who bears 
witness to the Father; and the Holy Comforter, who reveals the 
Father to men in the Son. The sin against the Holy Ghost involves 
a rejection of the Holy Trinity.’ 

Once again let us summarize: 

1. It is possible for Christians to fall irrevocably. 


2. The cause of such a fall is in no wise due to an insufficiency 
of knowledge or to a failure of power in God’s means of grace. 
The cause for such an apostasy lies wholly in the wicked will 
of the apostates. 


3. Though the Scriptures expressly ascribe hardness of heart to 
human perverseness (Matt. 23:3), they also speak of the God 
who hardens (Gen. 10:1). Following Scriptural data, we conclude 
that this process of divine hardening is no pretemporal and in- 
flexible decree, but that it is the result of a stubborn rejection of 
Christ that has taken place in the framework of an historical con- 
frontation with the Savior. This is not said in an attempt to pene- 
trate the mystery surrounding the God who “has mercy on whom 
He will have mercy and whom He will He hardeneth” (Rom. 
9:18), yet who still “will have all men to be saved” (1 Tim. 2:4). 

4. The Lord always reserves the right and possesses the power 
to restore even the greatest apostate to a life of repentance if that 
be His will. Such an act would be a second conversion and is 
possible only to the Lord. 


In vv. 7 and 8 the writer uses an example from nature to under- 
score the certainty of condemnation which will be the fate of those 
who have received into the soil of their souls the enlivening showers 
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of salvation yet have remained barren of the fruits of faith and love. 
On the other hand those who have brought forth that fruit will 
be blessed with a greater yield. For the fact of fertility is in itself 
a guarantee of further fruitfulness. One might say that the abun- 
dant rains mentioned in these verses represent the spiritual blessings 
described in vv.4 and 5. Cf. Dods, p.299. The naturally antici- 
pated result is the fruit of faith and faithfulness. If such fruit is 
not found, the land is rejected, is no longer reckoned as land fruitful 
for service, and is near to the fiery curse. Thus the point of the 
parable is to underscore the solemn responsibility that lies with 
those upon whom the Lord has rained down His Word of life. 
From them He expects to harvest the fruit of a faith that works by 
love. And it must be there, or the eternal fire will sweep over 
them. 

We have to do here with the mysterious law of the Kingdom 
(Matt. 13:10, 13). The soil of the human heart must remain fruit- 
less, empty of any positive response to the Lord, unless He first 
visits it with His lively power. Eyes that see, ears that hear, are 
always eyes and ears which have been opened by God (Matt. 
10:11). No one comes to Christ except the Father draws him 
(John 6:44). Men know neither the Father nor the Son except 
by divine choice and revelation (Matt.11:27). For one to be 
sustained in faith is to be among the év duvayer deo Pooveoupevous 
(1 Peter 1:5). The initial act, the confirmation, the consumma- 
tion —all are of God. The fruitful soil, the understanding eye, 
and the believing heart are solely the result of divine election and 
intervention. On the other hand, a field that fails to produce, eyes 
that do not see, ears that do not hear, become guilty of spurning 
a gift which they are powerless to appropriate except by divine 
action. The confession of faith is from the Lord. The denial of 
unbelief is from man. And if that denial becomes man’s response 
to God’s act of mercy in Christ, then any additional shower of 
divine blessing only serves to confirm the sterility of a heart already 
barren of the fruit of faith. Then that very good news which 
God has intended for life becomes an instrument of death. How 
unsearchable are His judgments and His ways past finding out 
(Rom. 11:33)! 
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The Hebrew Christians could hardly mistake the writer's intended 
application to their own lives. Desperately he pleads for an imme- 
diate about face from the sluggishness and uncertainty that had 
eaten into the fiber of their faith. Regression must become pro- 
gression, babes in faith must become mature men (5:12). The 
thorns and thistles of doubt must go. The briars of listlessness 
must be rooted out. And, instead, a faith must be brought forth 
which conquers kingdoms, enforces justice, receives promises, stops 
the mouths of lions, quenches raging fires, escapes the edge of 
the sword, wins strength out of weakness, becomes mighty in war, 
puts foreign armies to flight, submits to torture and refuses to accept 
release, mocks at scourging and chains and imprisonment, is ready 
to face stoning and saw and sword, laughs at destitution and afflic- 
tion and ill-treatment, drives into deserts and mountains and dens 
and caves rather than to deny Christ (11:33-38). Thus the near- 
ness of “falling away” and the curse of fire which it brings can be 
mitigated into the advent of a blessing if only the backward look 
away from Christ becomes the forward look upon Him who is 
faith’s Pioneer and Perfecter (12:2). 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PASTOR, MODERN SCIENCE, AND OUR SOCIETY 


Which facet of our twentieth-century civilization clashes most with 
Christianity and the Scriptures? Where are the greatest conflicts? 
In what area is apologetics most necessary? Probably most pastors 
would answer: “In the field of science.” 

One of the consequences of this opinion is an antagonism between 
science and the church and between scientists and churchmen. It was 
the late Andrew D. White, president of Cornell, who chronicled the 
history of this conflict in his memorable History of the Warfare 
of Science with Theology in Christendom. Unfortunately White's 
work not only chronicled the conflict; it also encouraged it and served 
to confirm the average individual’s opinion that here indeed was the 
great controversy. 

This opinion has had a number of unfortunate results. For one 
thing we pastors often fail to alert our people to other conflicts and 
clashes. Certainly the naturalism and worship of things that we 
see on all sides today is just as great a sin as atheistic evolutionism. 
Moreover, the clashes between some of the theories of the social 
sciences and Christianity are just as serious as those between natural 
science and Christianity. Many social scientists are even more bitter 
in their denunciations of Christianity than the natural scientists. The 
same is true of psychology. In a study of the opinions of the leading 
psychologists of the United States, Keehn recently reported a high 
unanimity on two issues: humanitarianism and antireligionism.; 

There is another unfortunate result. It is the failure to appreciate 
the tremendous contributions which the scientist has made to our 
twentieth-century society and to our Western civilization. From the 
standpoint of material wealth and prosperity, this is a wonderful age 
in which to spend one’s pilgrimage on earth. There never has been 
an age so wealthy as ours, and there is no country on earth that is 
so rich as the country in which God is permitting us to live. We 
should certainly teach our people to thank God every day for the 
privilege of living in 1956. And most of the things that have made 
our age wealthy have come from the hands of the scientist. He has 
been God's agent in bringing these gifts to us. Through him the 


1 J. D. Keehn, “The Expressed Social Attitudes of Leading Psychologists,” 
American Psychologist, X (1955), 210. 
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Lord has opened the windows of heaven and showered down His 
blessings on us. 

To be sure, these blessings may be abused and often are. They 
have contributed significantly to the naturalism of the day. Many 
an American who laughs at the ignorant heathen bowing down to his 
images makes his daily obeisance before wash machines and air 
conditioners and home freezers and 1956 automobiles. He brings 
his sacrifices and lays them daily at the feet of these idols just as 
regularly and as faithfully as does the poor savage whom he ridicules. 

This idolatry should not, however, make us suspicious of the new 
wealth created by science. An abundance of things per se is not an 
evil, even as a lack of them is not a good. According to the Biblical 
records, the patriarchs were wealthy men. Job, we are told, was the 
greatest of all men of the East. That our nation as a whole is growing 
wealthier by leaps and bounds is not in itself an evil and a cause 
of fear. God has not commanded us to flee from riches or to refuse 
to enjoy the new wealth He has given us through our ingenuity and 
industry. But we must be on constant guard lest our wealth become 
our god. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that most of these gifts have 
come through the work of the scientist who has shown us how the 
natural forces of the world may be controlled and utilized to make 
life more comfortable and convenient for us. He has harnessed the 
forces of coal, oil, and natural gas. He has tapped some of the 
tremendous reservoirs which a gracious God has provided for us. 
The result has been a huge improvement in our standard of living. 
At the turn of the century the average work week was close to 
60 hours.” Not only was a woman’s work never done; a man worked 
not only from sun to sun but often even beyond it. Moreover, the 
work was often backbreaking. There were few machines to ease his 
burden; much of the work was done by human muscle power. This 
was the age of the individual artisan and of the small shop. 

Then came the age of industrialization and of the modern factory. 
To be sure there was exploitation until the social sciences caught up 
with natural science and man learned to be humane in some of his 
relations with his fellow men. Gradually the work week declined. 
The sixty-hour work week became a forty-eight hour work week. Then, 
with the accelerated industrialization which followed World War I, 
it became a 44-hour work week, and then a 40-hour work week. 


2 Harry A. Millis and Royal Montgomery, Labor’s Progress and Some Basic 
Labor Problems (McGraw-Hill, 1938), pp. 467—470. 
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Today the 35-hour work week is becoming increasingly the standard, 
and with the advent of automation a further decrease is likely.* 


Indeed today we are standing on the threshold of an entirely new 
era so far as energy resources are concerned. The scientist has learned 
to unlock the tremendous storehouse of energy which God has placed 
into the atom. It is now increasingly coming to be at our disposal. 
Few people realize how tremendous this storehouse of energy is. 
It has been estimated that if we could release all the energy locked 
in a gram (1/28 ounce) of matter, we would have the equivalent of 
23,000 tons of coal. This quantity would be sufficient to raise 
a 45,000 ton battleship a hundred miles above the earth's surface. 
To be sure we have succeeded in releasing only a small fraction of 
the energy that is there. But a beginning has been made, and we 
shall unquestionably see more and more of this energy released 
and made available to man. 


Still another storehouse of energy about to be tapped is the energy 
of the sun. There are some scientists today who believe that in the 
near future even more energy will be available from the sun than 
through atomic processes. The amount of energy that God furnishes 
us through the sun is fantastic. If we add to man’s food requirements 
the amount of energy man uses in his industrial processes, we find 
that the average individual uses a total of 149,000 calories each day — 
3,000 calories from food, 75,000 calories from coal, 50,000 calories 
from oil, and 21,000 calories from natural gas. How does this compare 
with the amount of energy available to us from the sun? It has been 
estimated that the amount of energy which comes to us each day in 
the United States from the sun is the equivalent of 280,000,000 
calories per person. This is just about 2,000 times as much as we need. 
The figure is even more striking when we consider that most of the 
energy we use in our industrial processes comes from fossil fuels and 
presumably represents energy which has been stored up in past ages. 
It has been pointed out that the amount of energy released by the 
explosion of an atom bomb is roughly the equivalent of the amount 
of energy falling on the area of destruction from the sun in a single 
sunny day.* Truly, the Lord is bountiful in providing us with these 
tremendous energy resources! And certainly we should thank Him 
for permitting us to learn more and more how to control and release 
this energy. 


3 Statistical Abstract of the US, 1954, p. 228. 
4 Science, CXIX (1954), 50. 
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Still another blessing that has come to us through the scientist has 
been the increase in life expectancy that medical research has brought 
about. In a sense life is not the ultimate goal of the Christian, for 
death serves as the vestibule to heaven through Christ’s sacrifice and 
victory. Yet it is also true that long life on earth is the gift that God 
has attached as a reward to the first Commandment with promise. 
And it is also true that through the work of medical researchers and 
research teams more and more human beings are coming to enjoy the 
threescore and ten or fourscore years of life on earth that Moses 
describes in the 90th Psalm. 


We who live in the middle of the 20th century do not always 
remember the tremendous strides that have been made. Two centuries 
ago the average life expectancy was a mere 30 years. By 1850 it had 
increased to 38 years. At the turn of the century it was 47 years. 
That very increase was one of the sources of optimism and boasting, 
for in half a century more years had been added to the life expectancy 
than in the previous century. But all this was small compared with 
the progress that was made in the first half of the 20th century, 
for today the average life expectancy is 68 years. Incidentally, women, 
whose life expectancy in 1900 for the first time passed that of men, 
are today living six years longer than men. 


It is interesting to note that this increase in life expectancy does 
not mean that men are living longer, but rather that more and more 
of them are living to be threescore and ten or fourscore. In 1900 the 
average infant at birth could expect to live to be 47; today he can 
expect to live to be 68. However, a man of 60 in 1900 could expect 
to live to be 74; today a man of 60 can expect to live to be 75. 
The striking increase in life expectancy has come about through 
a reduction in infant mortality and through the conquest of the great 
killers of youth and middle age, the germ diseases. But the degenerative 
diseases, which take their toll in old age, have not yielded significantly 
to the researcher and are the great killers today. 


Will this increase in life expectancy continue? Is is possible that 
in the next half century twenty more years will be added to man’s 
life expectancy so that it will be ninety and many will be living beyond 
the century mark? There are some scientists who are confident that 
this will be the case. The majority, however, are of the opinion that 
we cannot expect to continue to advance as we have in the past. 
The problems associated with the degenerative diseases seem much 
greater than those which were encountered with the germ diseases. 
For example, in 1950 it was confidently predicted that by 1955 we 
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would have a reliable test for early cancer. Today we seem hardly 
any nearer that test than we were when the prediction was made. 
Most scientists are of the opinion that we shall be able to increase 
the life expectancy to about 75 years, but they believe that little 
progress will be made beyond that point. 

Still another aspect of medical research that deserves some attention 
is the conquest of some of the great killers of the past. While this 
is an aspect of the increase in life expectancy, it is such a dramatic 
story that it deserves special attention when we consider the blessings 
God has bestowed upon us through science. In 1920 a diagnosis of 
diabetes was a sentence of death; today the disease causes at best 
a slight inconvenience. The same can be said of pernicious anemia. 
It, too, was inevitably fatal in the twenties. Many of us can remember 
when pneumonia was spoken of in hushed tones. It was not unusual 
to pray on Sunday for an individual who had contracted pneumonia 
and to preach his funeral within the week. But one by one these 
scourges have gone down before the onslaught of medical research. 
The latest are tuberculosis and polio, which seem on the verge of 
losing their terror. 

Few of us realize how great the blessings of antibiotics have been. 
The death of Lincoln’s son Willie in the White House brought much 
sorrow to an already overburdened President and his family. The boy 
had been caught in a downpour, had contracted a sore throat, which 
was followed by a heavy cough and a high fever. Today five dollars 
worth of antibiotics would have brought recovery within a week, 
but Lincoln had to stand by his son’s bedside and watch his life ebb. 
President McKinley died eight days after being wounded by an assassin. 
The wound itself was not a fatal one, but gangrene set in and took 
his life. Present-day antibiotics would have permitted a quick recovery. 
More recently Calvin Coolidge, Jr., blistered his toe playing tennis. 
Infection set in, and in spite of the best medical care young Coolidge 
succumbed. The antibiotics of today would have halted the infection 
almost overnight.® 

Added to all this has been the discovery of new anesthetics, which 
have made possible surgery once undreamed of, and of new pain 
killers used to relieve postoperative pain. In addition, blood and 
plasma in transfusions save lives and speed recovery. 

Certainly this is an impressive list of blessings, and we should be 
very thankful to our heavenly Father for them. Moreover, we should 
lead our people to see these as blessings and gifts from Him. 


5 Reader's Digest, December 1955, p. 130. 
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There are other points which deserve attention in a consideration 
of science and our society. One of them concerns antiscientism and 
anti-intellectualism, which appear to be gaining favor among many. 
Because of the antagonisms which have sometimes existed between 
science and the church, we may be tempted to join and even promote 
these movements as they affect modern scientific research. Certainly 
when we consider the many blessings which God has given us through 
scientific research, we should be very slow to interfere with what the 
scientist is doing in the laboratory in his attempts to push forward 
the frontiers of knowledge. 


The hysteria of the cold war has made this problem a very acute one. 
Scientists are blamed for having generated Frankenstein monsters in 
the A-bomb and H-bomb. There is no question but that these are 
terrible weapons. Whether they are to be used in any future war 
is one of the most agonizing decisions that society may be called upon 
to make. However, the scientists should not be blamed for this 
dilemma. For the problem lies not in what the scientist has produced 
but in the evil heart of man. Here is the source of international 
murders, thefts, blasphemies, not the atomic pile of the scientist. 
Moreover, we should thank God that our scientists made the discoveries 
which supplied us with these weapons. If they had been discovered 
by our foes, we would probably not be enjoying the freedom to be 
antiscientific today. 


Security regulations have also generated a measure of antiscientism 
and have interfered with scientific research. It is ironical that at times 
they have actually subtracted from the very security they are intended 
to provide. Science builds on what has gone before. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the scientist is not a lone wolf working alone in his 
laboratory. He is one of the most dependent persons that society 
knows. He must spend hours and days studying the work of others 
and learning for himself what they have discovered. As Warren 
Weaver has pointed out, science is a cumulative affair in contrast with 
literature, which seems to be a noncumulative part of man’s experience. 
Emily Dickinson had no advantage over Sappho. Rutherford, however, 
had a great natural advantage over Faraday, who lived in the 19th 
century, and he in turn had a great natural advantage over Gilbert, 
who lived in the 16th century.® 


Classifying scientific data keeps them not only from the hands of our 
enemies but also from the hands of our own loyal scientists. While 


6 Science, CXXilI (1955), 1,256. 
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there is no doubt that some data must be classified, as little restriction 
as is necessary should be imposed in the interest of national defense. 
Unfortunately the tendency is to classify rather than to declassify. 
This trend is but natural, for classifying data invites criticism from 
only a few scientists. If important data are declassified, the individual 
runs the risk of considerable criticism and even opens himself to the 
accusation of treason. 

Another problem is the security clearance for individuals who are 
to work on projects closely connected with national defense. Such 
work is open only to those who have been approved by various agencies 
responsible for national security. Again there is no doubt that at times 
this procedure is necessary. It is obvious that one who is in the pay 
of the enemy dare not be given access to defense secrets. It is also 
obvious that such secrets must not be accessible to one who might be 
subject to enemy pressure, who, for instance, might have close relatives 
behind the Iron Curtain. At the same time, procedures which have 
been followed have at times kept competent men from making their 
maximum contribution to our national defense program. Moreover, 
once a man has failed to secure clearance, he is often barred not only 
from governmental employment but also from employment in private 
industry. 

The result has been that at least some scientists have avoided research 
which might require security clearance and instead have concentrated 
on nonessential scientific research. They have felt it was not worth- 
while risking the possibility of failure to secure clearance. How great 
the loss of these men’s services has been we shall never know. 

All this, however, has not been without its salutary effects. Scientists 
have become more humble and more conscious of the limitations of 
the scientific method. They have had occasion to re-evaluate science 
and its contribution to modern society. Warren Weaver, president of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, writes that 
science deals with certain very important aspects of experience — 
chiefly those that lend themselves to classification through quantitative 
regularities — but it excludes many other important aspects of expe- 
rience.” Hugh L. Dryden of the National Advisory Council on 
Aeronautics, in a recent address before the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
D.C., said: “Science advances by purposely taking a limited and 
incomplete view of complex events. It is a partial view of life and 
in many respects a narrow view.”* In his address as president at the 


7 Science, February 26, 1954, p. 3A. 
8 Science, CXX (1954), 1,053. 
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annual meeting of the Association on December 28, 1955, Dr. Weaver 
characterized as “superstition” the idea that “the scientific method can 
solve all the problems of economics, sociology, political science, 
esthetics, philosophy, and religion.”® It was not too many years ago 
that such claims were confidently made. 

There is also a growing recognition that science does not and cannot 
have absolute truth. Indeed this is inherent in the scientific method. 
No real scientist has even claimed to have absolute truth: his truth 
is at best relative. Dr. Weaver defines science as “that amazingly 
successful, interesting, intriguing, elusive, and rewarding human process 
by means of which, within one particular frame of reference, men 
approach truth. This process moves in the direction of increasing 
precision and validity, but it does not reach perfection.”1° More 
recently he said: “Science does not deserve the reputation it has so 
widely gained of being based on absolute fact (whatever that is sup- 
posed to mean), of being wholly objective, of being infinitely precise, 
of being unchangeably permanent, of being philosophically inescap- 
able and unchallengeable. There seem still to be persons who think 
that science deals with certainty, whereas it deals with probability.” 1 
Dr. Weaver goes on to quote approvingly two men who spoke of the 
changeableness of science. Edmund Whittaker says of theoretical 
physics: “It is built around conceptions, and the progress of the subject 
consists very largely in replacing these conceptions with other concep- 
tions which transcend or even contradict them.” Alfred North White- 
head states: “While mathematics is a convenience in relating certain 


types of order to our comprehension, it does not ... give us any 
account of their activity... . When I was a young man... I was 
taught science and mathematics by brilliant men. . . . I have lived 


to see every one of the basic assumptions of both set aside.” 

There has also been a recognition of the role that the spiritual plays 
in man’s life and being. This is not to say that all scientists are 
accepting the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But they are recognizing that 
the spiritual may have just as much reality as the material, even 
though it cannot be apprehended by the tools of their art. Un- 
doubtedly the A-bomb and the H-bomb have had something to do 
with this changed attitude. The scientists have tried to escape the 
moral responsibility for the use of this weapon. They would prefer 
to transfer responsibility for the very difficult decisions that have to 





9 Science, CXXII (1955), 1,256. 
10 Science, February 26, 1954, p. 3A. 
11 Science, CXXII (1955), 1,257. 
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be made to the church and to religion. Nevertheless it is true that 
there has been a growing recognition of the significance of the spiritual 
for man’s existence as a whole man. 

One evidence of this was the Conference on Religion in the Age 
of Science which was held from July 30 to August 6, 1955, on Star 
Island off the coast of Portsmouth, N.H. A total of 200 persons 
attended from 26 states and Canada. It is hard to conceive of such 
a conference taking place ten or fifteen years ago and not being 
boycotted by scientists. Yet some thirty professional scientists were 
present together with representatives of fifteen denominations. 

Still another evidence has been the increasing reference to the 
significance of the spiritual in the writings of professional scientists. 
Dr. Dryden writes: “Atrophy of the moral and spiritual life is incon- 
sistent with well-rounded development. . . . Man’s life is a trinity of 
activity — physical, mental, and spiritual. Man must cultivate all three 
if he is not to be imperfectly developed.” He quotes with approval 
Dr. Harbison of Princeton, who fears that we have paid a high price 
for modern scientific progress —the loss of spiritual values.’* 

Certainly this is heartening. We should encourage this very whole- 
some change. This is not to say that we should hesitate to speak out 
against anti-Scriptural theories which scientists may still propound. 
But at the same time we should thank God for the blessings He has 
brought us through modern science and lead our people to appreciate 
them. We should support and encourage scientific research. And, 
above all, we should help point the way to the fullest satisfaction 
of the spiritual yearnings of the scientists. We should continue to 
point them and all men to Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

JOHN W. KLotTz 


12 Science, CXX (1954), 1,052 f. 
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Studies on Free Texts from the Old Testament 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
PsALM 48 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—It is characteristic of O.T. 
Scripture to emphasize actual victory over the enemy as a revelation 
of God's purpose and nature (Ex. 20:2,3). He who delivered Israel 
from slavery in Egypt continues His loving purpose. Our psalm speaks 
of God's deliverance of His people in Mount Zion. A great army had 
come, for kings are among the enemies (v.4). They were close enough 
to see the city (v.5). Yet their defeat was prompt and complete 
(vv.6,7). The very appearance and existence of Zion reveals His 
protection (vv. 12,13). God’s manifested might and protection are 
the basis for Israel's praise. Meditation upon His goodness is the basis 
of true temple worship (v.9). 


The sacred text does not name the enemy, and commentators differ 
in identifying the actual historical occasion to which reference seems 
to be made. Varying suppositions seem to depend upon an exegete’s 
view of Israel's history and the development of its canonical literature. 
One is reminded of the victory of Jehoshaphat (2 Chronicles 20) and 
the destruction of Sennacherib (2 Kings 19). The new Interpreter’s 
Bible speaks of this as a “pilgrim song,” emphasizes patriotic and 
nationalistic use, and calls attention to the close association of Jeru- 
salem and the temple. The Popular Commentary mentions “Zion as 
a type of the Christian Church” and speaks in general terms without 
attempting to make historical references. 


The central emphasis is upon God’s protection of Mount Zion, His 
spiritual Israel. Martin Luther's magnificent exposition of Psalm Two 
is a prime example of Messianic and evangelical exposition of similar 
and parallel O.T. Scripture. He says (Ps.2:9): “Behold what the 
kingdom of Christ was at the time of the Apostles. ... The heathen 
seemed to dominate not only the Apostles . . . but Christ Himself, 
whom they blasphemed. And yet who does not see that both the 
synagog and the Roman Empire were delivered to this King? For 
because they did not wish to receive Him, they perished, so that scarcely 
any vestiges or shadow of such great power are visible.” (Luther's 
Works, American ed., XII, 60.) 
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The Holy Spirit through the N.T. Scripture and era enables us to 
see contemporary applications and to make our preaching of this psalm 
a living declaration of Christ the King. O.T. Scripture, in Christian 
exposition and preaching, should never be limited to its bare historical 
reference or meaning (this is the weakness of most modern commen- 
taries). The Christian use of the O.T. reaches into the present and 
future time (Gal. 4:26; Heb. 12:22). 

The truths of this psalm are especially comforting to the Christian 
pastor, a leader in the Church Militant. Modern enemies of the church 
are of two kinds. Overt opposition comes from organized atheists, 
Communism, and similar groups. Other schools of thought and sys- 
tems, ostensibly friendly and “religious,” yet also at heart are real 
enemies of the church: Mormonism, Unitarianism and Universalism, 
Ethical Culture, syncretism in all its forms, Freemasonry and other 
unchristian and anti-Christian lodges, etc. History will show that these 
enemies, too, will go the way of all the others. It is self-evident that 
in thought or speech about the church’s enemies we must be careful 
to distinguish between anti-Christian systems and organizations and 
misled or innocent people who may be entangled in them. 

The Day and Its Theme.—“God lives in the midst of His people” 
is a good theme for the liturgical worship and lessons of the day. The 
Introit and Gradual clearly express this truth and voice the believer's 
confidence in the living Lord who saves His people. The Collect ex- 
presses faith in Him who has “almighty power” yet shows “mercy and 
pity.” 1 Cor. 12:1-11 exhorts the church to unity amidst a diversity 
of gifts, and Luke 19:41-48 speaks of His judgment upon Jerusalem 
when she rejects her Lord. “Power through prayer: enlisting church 
members for prayer and work” is the Parish Activities theme. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To strengthen confidence 
in Him who truly saves His church and people. Faith in the God of 
salvation is the only basis for real church work and activity. 

Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— Unbelief is the first and 
greatest sin. (First Commandment.) The believer is always tempted 
to lose faith in Him who alone saves and to fear and trust in worldly 
and earthly lords, power, riches, and influence. Outward appearances 
in this respect are most deceptive. The victory of the church and the 
defeat of her enemies can be a most powerful preaching of the Law. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—The believer's faith in the 
Lord and Savior of the church should be strengthened by joyous Gospel 
content in this psalm. Christ is the Savior and King! All are invited 
into His kingdom. 
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Illustrations. —O.T. victories (previously mentioned). The history 
of the N.T. church (quote from Luther). Modern applications: 
Where will Marxism be in 100 years? Why fear any enemy of the 
church? Hymn 473:3. 


Outline wk 
Introduction. The church of Jesus Christ appears to be very weak. . 


It is outwardly divided and scattered, and it faces an unknown future. C 
See, however, what God says of His spiritual kingdom. 


Behold Mount Zion, the Church of the Living God 
I. Mount Zion is the city of the great King (vv. 1-3) 


A. Christ is the King, the church the fellowship of believers. 1 
“The Holy Christian Church, the communion of saints.” the 

Rev. 17:14. ” 

B. His people know Him as their Refuge, the Savior from all oy 
evil. ; 

dai 

C. The true praise and glory of God are known only in His eae 
Kingdom of Grace. sig 

II. The church has powerful enemies (v. 4) gis 
A. “The kings assembled.” Historical instances in life of Israel, a 
the N. T. church, and modern Christendom. oe 

B. The church must know and recognize those who would de- 18 
throne Christ. These are the enemies of His kingdom. wl 

III. The Lord always protects His kingdom and scatters the enemies = 
(vv. 5-8) fo 

A. Even powerful enemies are finally routed. se 

B. God’s actual victories correspond to His promises of pro- en 
tection. Psalms 2 and 46. Matt. 16:18. ar 

WwW 

IV. A joyful and reverent people worship the Lord in His church P. 
(vv. 9-11) si 

A. His loving-kindness is the subject of the people’s faith and b 
meditation. a 

B. A joyous confidence is characteristic of true worship. T 

C. The praise of the Lord reaches throughout the earth. fi 

st 

V. The Lord and His kingdom are the only hope for future gen- si 
erations (vv. 12-14) 2 
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A. All people should see and consider these things. 
B. Knowledge of Zion must be imparted to coming generations. 
C. The eternal God will always bless and keep His people. 


Conclusion. Do you really belong to this Kingdom? Do you work 


and pray for it? “Thy Kingdom come!” 


Chicago, III. JAMES G. MANZ 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
PSALM 130 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— This psalm is the sixth of 
the seven penitential psalms, and Luther called it, 32, 51, and 143 the 
psalmi Paulini in view of their stress on the despair of the sinner 
and the richness of God's grace. Solomon’s prayer at the dedication 
of the temple has an echo of it (2 Chron.6:40), and it is indeed the 
daily prayer of every Christian. The psalm evidently voices the medi- 
tation of the believer as he ponders his own sin and culpability in the 
sight of God and comforts himself with the greatness of God's for- 
giveness. Vv.1-3 describe his reflection upon his own sin. Such 
a pondering leaves the person in “the depths” as if sunk in a flood 
(Ps.69:2,14) and gives an urgency to his pleading; his prayers are 
not the idle mouthings of the self-righteous or the ritualist (Luke 
18:11ff., Gospel for the day) but the absorbed demand of the person 
wholly in need. The need is iniquity. What if God should mark — 
literally, “preserve” —them? Certainly He knows them all; what if 
He should keep them on account, as Job surmises (14:17), stored up 
for the Day of Judgment? Then no one could “stand” — the original 
sense of “uprightness” being the ability to stand upright in the pres- 
ence of God's searching scrutiny. — V.4 gets to the heart of God's 
answer. The pleader has gone to the ear of God, begging that He 
would attend; and the assurance comes back: “There is forgiveness.” 
Psalm 32 expounds the terms: God does not hold the sin against the 
sinner, charge it to his account. The sin is there, and God knows it; 
but He does not act in accordance with the horror of the sin, but 
according to His mercy. Why can that be? That He may be feared. 
The purpose is not that man be careless, that he rejoice in going scot- 
free; but the purpose is that God be feared, reverenced, as the one 
source of life and help, the one cause of mercy, the one means for the 
sinner's standing upright. The refrain comes through in N.T. lan- 
guage: there is no room for human boasting, but only for acknowledg- 
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ing the goodness of God (Eph.2:8,9; Rom. 3:26,27).— Vv.5-7 are 
the acknowledgment of the soul that truly “fears” God. It looks only 
to the Lord. It yearns toward Him and hangs on Him. It looks for 
an ever richer fulfillment of this great act of forgiveness. It cherishes 
every communication, word, of God by which this mercy is spelled 
out and assured. As the sinner pondering his sin in the night season 
desires the dawn, as the wanderer lost in the darkness pleads for sun- 
rise, so the believer wants but one thing, that the Lord demonstrate 
this mercy to him.— Vv.7,8 insert into the believer’s pondering of 
God’s mercy the structure that it takes: redemption. It is the means 
of God’s mercy; it is plenteous; it is the redeeming and freeing of 
a people; and it is redemption from iniquity. In Ps.111:9 the word 
is related to the covenant with the people and to the fear that the 
people are to have toward God. “Redeemer” is an Isaianic word and 
brings into the concept the full tide of God's plan to bring the price 
for sin, the release of mercy, through the suffering Servant. “Trust in 
God's redeeming mercy for forgiveness.” 


The Day and Its Theme.—The Introit sings the power of God 
toward His family, and the Gradual speaks the prayer of faith. The 
Epistle summarizes the Word with which Paul was wont to edify the 
Corinthians, the Word that Christ died for their sins and rose again; 
and the Gospel is the most Pauline of the parables of Jesus, that of 
the Pharisee and the Publican, who trusted in the mercy of God and 
was justified — “Be to me as one who has become merciful!” Together 
the Propers construct a midsummer beacon of God's grace in Jesus 
Christ. “Trust in God's redeeming mercy through Christ for forgive- 
ness and righteousness.” 

Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedted.—The Psalmist reminds of 
the folly of self-righteousness, of the terror of being under the judg- 
ment of God. From the obverse of the text can be portrayed the list- 
lessness and sluggishness, the irreverence toward God and apathy 
toward life with Him, characterizing much of the reaction of Chris- 
tian or non-Christian toward the mercy of God. 

Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To describe and evoke a trust 
in the mercy of God which is not just an assent to its importance, 
but a turning, a pleading, a life-and-death hope for help. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—The text stands on its own 
in stressing the mercy of God. To fill out the picture of this mercy, 
the “redemption” of the text can be broadened from the covenant 
relation with Israel and its Messianic hope to the fulfillment in Christ 
and His atoning work. 
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Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. — The noteworthy N. T. 
analogy for the goal of life-and-death yearning of faith is the Savior’s 
use of the picture of the serpent on the pole in the wilderness 
(John 3); or the parables of the Kingdom (Matthew 13). The text 
itself suggests the picture of a wayfarer who has fallen into a desert 
arroyo at nightfall, is cold and wracked by pain during the night, and 
yearns for dawn and the rescue party to heed his cries for help. 


Outline 
Trust in God’s Redeeming Mercy Through Christ for Forgiveness 
and Righteousness (sinner, turn to God for mercy) 


I. Of yourself you have only sin (you are a sinner indeed! ) 
A. Every man of himself is only a sinner. 
B. God knows our every sin. 
C. How dreadful if God should hold that sin to our charge! 


II. Trust in God’s redeeming mercy through Christ for forgiveness. 

(Sinner, turn to God for mercy) 

A. There is forgiveness with God; He does not hold our sin to 
our charge. 

B. This is true because God has redeemed us through Christ. 

C. Hence our pondering of God’s mercy in Christ enables us 
to cry to God for mercy and trust that He forgives. 

D. Thus we have ongoing righteousness (justification) and for- 
giveness. 

E. Thus we can fear, reverence God, all the days of our lives. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ISAIAH 62:6-12 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — This text is set squarely into 
that wonderful third section of Isaiah. The future glory of Zion is 
particularly evident in Chap.62. No more would she be called “for- 
saken” or “desolate,” but “My delight is in her” and “married” (v.4). 
God would rejoice over her “as the bridegroom rejoices over the bride” 
Cy. 5). 

The text itself begins with the note of reality. Jerusalem is not 
yet established. Therefore God's watchmen are set on the city’s walls 
as importunate pleaders for the day of salvation. The RSV brings out 
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much better than the KJV the parallelism of the original. “Take no 
rest, and give him no rest.” The picture is that of soldiery on the 
battlements who refuse to rest until God gives His promised rest. 

For God has promised deliverance and prosperity. Even more, He 
has sworn it by His right hand and mighty arm. Here the KJV “arm 
of His strength” is closer to the letter of the original, but the RSV 
“mighty arm” conveys more vividly the meaning. The mighty arm of 
Jahweh would avert the tragedy of again seeing enemies and strangers 
devouring the fruit of His people’s hard work. They themselves would 
enjoy the fruit of their labor, praising Jahweh “in the courts of My 
holiness” (KJV). The RSV “sanctuary” is more specific for mod- 
ern ears. 

This sworn oath leads to the excited preparations of vv. 10-12. 
Instead of siege and embattled, embittered farmers now comes the 
thrilling work of building up the highway, i.e., leveling it and free- 
ing it from stones. God’s peoples (the original is plural) are going 
to walk there with His standard lifted over them. This is truly good 
and saving news for Zion. The final result, reiterating v.4, are the 
wonderful names which result from the coming salvation (v.12). 

The central thought is God's sworn promise that salvation is com- 
ing to Zion. 

The Day and Its Theme.— A theme for the day’s worship might 
be “God’s help for our mission in life.” The Introit is a prayer for 
deliverance and help. The Collect acknowledges that God alone gives 
the power “for true and laudable service” and prays for faithfulness 
in the here and now, but in terms of the heavenly fulfillment. The 
theme of the Epistle is God-given in the new, spiritual, life-giving, 
gloriously permanent covenant. The Gradual praises and boasts in 
“God, our Strength.” Finally, the Gospel points to Him who alone 
can say, “Be opened”; to Him “who has done all things well.” 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— God's people are beset 
with enemies within and without, and their labors for Christ often 
appear ineffectual. The church is not yet fully established in the rest 
and power of its Lord. Consequently the hope of our prayers wears 
thin. But God’s salvation has appeared in the person and work of His 
Son. In Him we are the holy people, the redeemed of the Lord. In 
Him we also hope and pray and labor with utter confidence in God: 
that the church’s glory will be visible and complete at the consumma- 
tion in heaven. For God has sworn to give His people rest, and God's 
hand is never shortened. The goal, then, is confident hope based on 
the promise of the Gospel. 
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Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.—To be less than importunate 
watchmen may be merely careless indifference, or it may become the 
sin of sins, to doubt God’s promise. While faintheartedness over our 
weakness and the church’s weakness may be a sin of weakness, utter 
despair of God's salvation (that He has come in Jesus Christ, that He 
does deliver us, that He will give us perfect rest) will result in mortal 
sin. In either case, the redeemed of the Lord will not be fruitful in 
hopeful lives and in hopeful prayer. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — The oath of the Lord is a help- 
ful way to emphasize the Gospel promise. This is no mere word of 
God, but His sworn promise. “The end of the earth” (v.11) at least 
implicitly emphasizes the gratia universalis, not only for us but also 
for all. “Your salvation,’ however, throws the emphasis where it is 
most telling. God’s help comes for you and for me who are now the 
“holy people,” “the redeemed of the Lord” in Jesus Christ. 

Illustrations and New Testament Parallels.—The picture of the 
importunate pleaders is a good description of Christian ministers. 
It can be extended to all Christians. The excitement of v.10 could 
be made contemporaneous through a description of postwar economic 
productivity. How much more exciting the Christian’s life and work! 
Evident New Testament parallels lie in the importunate widow of 
Luke 18; the Christmas Epistle in Titus 2; the holy people of 1 Peter 2; 
God’s oath in Hebrews 6; the right hand of power in Ephesians 1; 
the Christian’s hope in Romans 8. 


Outline 
A God-confident People 
I. The church has not yet arrived at eternal rest 
A. The church still labors in weakness. 
B. Doubts increase. 
C. Hope wears thin. 


II. But God swears His help and ultimate victory 
A. God’s Gospel is His oath. 
B. He will bless our labors. 


C. He will give us the eternal victory. 


III. His oath is as sure as Jesus Christ 
A. His salvation has appeared for all men. 
B. We are the redeemed of the Lord by faith. 
C. Christ, our Brother, sits at the right hand of God. 
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IV. We live as God-confident people 
A. Hoping in Christ. 
B. Working for Christ. 
C. Praying through Christ. 


St. Louis, Mo. HENRY W. REIMANN 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JEREMIAH 31:31-34 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— Jeremiah was sent by God 
to proclaim the judgment of God upon the Southern Kingdom for its 
sin and rebellion. That judgment took the form of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the captivity of the people. But he also had a message 
of comfort, the return from captivity. In the mere physical sense this 
would be small comfort for the great majority of those who would be 
taken into captivity. But Jeremiah spoke in more than a physical sense. 
He promised a restoration in future time that would have its comfort 
already for the pious believer who languished in physical suffering. 
This text is one of the most brilliant affirmations of this promise. — 
Vv. 31,32 define the promise in terms of contrast. The heart of the 
Old Testament believer’s relation to God was the covenant, the guar- 
antee and promise, given by God to their forefathers that He would 
be their God and that they were to be His people; the simplest sum- 
maries are in Exodus 19 and Deuteronomy 7. This covenant was pro- 
claimed at Sinai and signaled in the deliverance from Egypt and the 
bestowal of the Promised Land. God dealt with His people as a Father; 
He forgave to the uttermost. He guided and cherished. But His people 
broke the covenant. He dealt as a husband; His people behaved as 
a faithless spouse (cf. Hosea). The mission of Jeremiah had been 
to interpret the destruction of Jerusalem and the Babylonian captivity 
as God's chastisement for this faithlessness. All the more marvelous, 
then, that He now promises not just mercy in terms of the old cove- 
nant, as He had frequently displayed it in the past, but a new covenant 
altogether. — Vv. 33,34: The difference between the old and the new 
would not be just the lapse of time; for the promises of the new were 
already gladdening the hearts of God’s people, the “remnant,” as the 
prophets called it. The difference would not be just a universality of 
the new, a stress in Isaiah (e.g., Ch.60); for also this covenant was 
“with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah” (v.31); God 
was not turning away from His chosen people of old. But the stress 
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of the new would be upon its conquest of the inner life and spirit of 
the people. The old revolved about the Law, its proclamation from 
Sinai, the observances and government which stemmed from it, the 
enforcement by means of penalty, the purpose of turning the people 
again and again to the mercy of God. The new would itself be the 
act of mercy. It would bring to fruition the promise which is a con- 
stant refrain in Jeremiah: “I will be their God, and they shall be My 
people.” The old was broken by the people because their heart was 
far from God. The new would be God’s government in that very 
heart. God would write His Law in their beart. Their “inward parts” 
would be successfully altered. This was always God’s intention for 
His people. Cf. Ex. 19:5,6. But the theocracy of Israel, half God’s, half 
idols’, was not the consummation of His plan. Now would come the 
great goal: God’s own Law, the thrust of His purpose and will, the 
Kingdom and direction of His own self, would reign within. The old 
covenant was carried out through observances and through a system 
of daily instruction (cf. Deuteronomy 11); the new would operate 
with people in whom God Himself was the instructor in the heart. 
The old found people saying: Know the Lord—and then people be- 
haved as thought they did not know Him. The new would comprise 
people who would already know God, “from the least to the greatest”; 
He would be experienced and understood in the inner heart and faith 
of His true people, and outward instruction would only assert what 
had already happened inside. —V.34 ends with a reference to the 
mechanism of this activity of God in His people. It would take place 
not through ecstasy or vision, caprice or magic, but through God's for- 
giving the sins of His people, not remembering them against them. 
The new covenant would not differ from the old in that the new is 
by love and the old by force; but the new would be simply the climax 
of God's plan to be All in all to His people; and there would be no 
thought of men deserving God's goodness, but they could only take 
it as forgiveness of sin. “May God turn our hearts to be the people 
of His covenant through forgiveness.” 


The Day and Its Theme.— The congregation that prefers a leisure- 
time and fleshly message and worship during summer will probably 
bypass the Propers for this day. They are remarkably unified in stress- 
ing the covenant relation of the Christian to God. Introit and Gradual 
extol God as the supporter of the covenant; Epistle contrasts the new 
covenant with the old as actually the original way of God for His 
people as contrasted with the interlude of Law warning for Israel; 
Gospel has Jesus remind His interrogator that also the old covenant 
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levied its demands upon the inner life of its members and demanded 
a life which was greater than any human source could supply. The text 
fits perfectly into this setting. Parish Activities foster recruitment and 
training of church workers during the month, and this Sunday under- 
scores their basic qualification to be covenant children of God. 

Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.—The outwardness, super- 
ficiality, legalism of churchly custom; the confidence in human activity, 
sometimes given pious names but still human — “the fellowship of the 
church,” “a program of religious education,” “the blessedness of church 
work.” Much of this may only thinly mask the self-will which ends 
in rebellion and spiritual whoredom. 

Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To stir to the life of God in 
the heart, which is God’s gift through His forgiveness of sins and 
the means by which it is conveyed to His people; to move the hearer 
to prize the rule and Law of God in the inward parts above every 
substitute on the surface. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The preacher must beware not 
to imagine that as he makes the promise of great goals, i.e., God ruling 
and stirring in the heart of the hearer, he is therewith preaching Gospel. 
Gospel is that the preacher speaks that through which the life comes, 
namely, the act of God's forgiveness of sins. The full exposition of 
the covenant aids toward this clarity; the covenant is God’s doing, and 
the new covenant is in the blood of Christ, shed “for the remission 
of sins.” If it be true that the Trinity cycle is a temptation to stress 
the Christian life and minimize the Gospel, here is a great Sunday to 
restore the balance. “Where there is forgiveness of sins, there is also 
life and salvation” — this accent must pervade even the interpretation 
of the Gospel of the Good Samaritan. 

Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. — The Joel prophecy of 
Pentecost comes to mind. Central is the Lord’s Prayer and its expres- 
sion of desire for the rule of God in the heart. Luke 24 and the relat- 
ing of the atonement of Christ to “repentance and remission of sins,” 
or the words of institution of the Sacrament quoted above, amplify 
the central accents of the text. 


Outline 
May God Turn Our Hearts to Be the People 
of His Covenant Through Forgiveness 
I. God wants us to be the people of His covenant 


A. The covenant means that He desires us to be His people, 
and we respond by desiring Him to be our God. 
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B. God demonstrated His desire in the promises to the patri- 
archs, the deliverance of His people from Egypt, the history 
of Israel. 


II. Yet our hearts fail to fulfill His plan for the covenant 
A. We lust after other gods, we fail to put Him over all. 


B. We satisfy ourselves with substitutes on the surface for the 
full service to God in the heart and from the heart. 


III. May God turn our hearts to be the people of His covenant 

A. It is His nature as covenant God that He pursues us with 
His forgiveness. That He has exemplified in Christ, who 
gave His blood of the new covenant that we might live in 
and to God. 

B. The message of that forgiveness in Christ can turn our hearts 
to serve Him, to have His Law and Spirit be the drive of 
our inner selves. 

C. This service may well be displayed in our love toward one 
another as well as our adoration of the forgiving God. Yet 
even in the midst of that service let us remember: His for- 
giveness must work it all. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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THE CHURCH IN FORMOSA 


Of Christianity on the island of Formosa, Dr. E. G. Homrighausen 
writes in Theology Today (January 1956), in part, as follows: “For 
nearly a hundred years, two Presbyterian bodies have been at work 
in Formosa: English Presbyterians in the South (Tainan) and Canadian 
Presbyterians in the North (Tamsui, Taipei, and other places). Now 
that the mainland Chinese have come, they have brought their main- 
land Christian churches with them. Other Christian groups have come 
now that China is closed to them. Some 500 Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have come with money to build huge institutions, to subsidize 
students and even provide clothing and food for those who wish to 
be identified with their church. Sects of various kinds have entered 
Formosa. So the placid waters of Canadian and English Presbyterianism, 
which were undisturbed for a century, are being riled. . . . Several 
things have impressed me about Christianity in Formosa. One is its 
missionary work among the aboriginal mountain tribes. There are 
possibly 200 small mountain congregations, all of which were started 
by natives who were inspired by the Gospel through a remarkable 
woman named Chi-oang. These congregations bear the marks of 
suffering and of martyrdom. Then there is missionary work on the 
Pescadores islands. There are seven congregations now, and the 
preaching of the Gospel to these ‘impossible’ people has been accom- 
panied by miracles. Of course, there is educational work, hospital 
work, evangelistic work—and an amazing work among the lepers. 
But most inspiring of all is the approved plan of the Presbyterian 
churches of Formosa to double the number of their churches in ten 
years. And I am sure they will do it.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE PROBLEM OF SPIRITUAL HEALING 


Religion in Life (spring 1956) discusses in four objective articles, 
contributed by four pastors or theological professors of note, the burn- 
ing question of faith healing. The last of the contributors, Dr. P. E. 
Johnson, professor of psychology and religion and of pastoral coun- 
seling at the Boston University School of Theology, declares by way 
of conclusion that the authors do not desire to force conchisions upon 
anyone, since the skeptical pastor or scientist is entitled to his doubts 
and there is lack of conclusive evidence and logical coherence in the 
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face of contradictory evidence. Nevertheless there are cases of faith 
healing, most of them accomplished by prayer. These cases include 
not only healings from mental illness such as extreme anxiety, neuroses, 
schizophrenia, nervous fatigue, and the like, but also cures from physical 
ailments such as pneumonia, ulcers, yellow jaundice, kidney troubles, 
and others. Of 123 pastors reporting healings, 46 were Methodist; 
19, Episcopalian; 18, Presbyterian; 14, Lutheran; 7, Baptist; 5, Dis- 
ciples; 3, United Brethren; 2 each, Congregational, Evangelical and 
Reformed, and Nazarene. Of the healings 80 per cent were declared 
permanent. Medical diagnosis and treatment were reported in all but 
nine or ten cases. As the writer says, the miracle of healing is baffling 
to both science and religion. According to the article, pastoral coun- 
seling is the most prevalent form of spiritual healing among Protestant 
churches today. We bring this report to the attention of our readers 
since the question of the “interrelation of health with spiritual re- 
sources” is being widely discussed today and therefore deserves careful 
scrutiny on the basis of Scripture also within our communion. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


ON RETURNING TO THE UNITED STATES 


In Theology Today (April 1956) Professor E. G. Homrighausen of 
Princeton Theological Seminary publishes his impressions of his country 
and its church after his return from the Orient, where he spent his 
Sabbatical year in visiting the Eastern churches. His remarks, especially 
on American church life, deserve consideration. He writes: “The re- 
turning traveler also takes a fresh look at the religious life of America. 
He has associated with many first-generation Christians who are in the 
minority. He has visited younger Churches which lack material goods, 
financial support, trained leaders, efficient organizations, national pres- 
tige. Church life in America shares in the abundance and freedom 
of the land. The American Church is rich in leadership, buildings, 
budgets, organizations, and national prestige. It is not in a minority 
position. Indeed, it is popular now to belong to Church. Memberships 
have increased, voluntary giving is at an all-time high, Church life is 
successful. Large grants are made to religious causes. The Church 
enjoys religious liberty... . American Christianity seems to have come 
to the Kingdom for such a time as this. On the other hand, he is a bit 
cautious about the efficiency and success of American Christianity. 
Knowing that it is difficult to be a real Christian at any time, he 
wonders whether this successful Christianity has not been won by 
too great a compromise with the high demands of discipleship. 
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‘How hardly,’ said Jesus, shall ‘rich’ people get into the Kingdom of 
God; and yet, how easily have the Church statistics been swelled. 
Either this is genuine, or it is false! Or, it may be something of both. 
In any case, it is high time that Christians in America . . . gain 
a perspective which will be both appreciative and critical.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Boston. — A resolution calling for official recognition of Eastern 
Orthodoxy as a major faith was adopted here by the House and sent 
to the Senate. Sponsor of the measure is Rep. Charles W. Patterson 
(R.— Worcester). It requests that all individuals and media of com- 
munications be asked to “include the Eastern Orthodox Church when 
reference is made to the major faiths.” 


Similar resolutions are pending in the New York and Rhode Island 
legislatures. Others have been adopted in recent years by the legisla- 
tures of West Virginia, Delaware, Connecticut, Texas, Missouri, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Seven states also have amended their laws 
to permit Eastern Orthodox churches to incorporate legally within 
their boundaries. They are New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Adlai Stevenson, Democratic presidential 
hopeful, received Holy Communion at a Lutheran church here while 
the minister in a nearby Unitarian church preached a sermon on “Is 
Stevenson Still a Unitarian?” Mr.Stevenson received Communion at 
Ebenezer (Augustana) Lutheran Church in a party that included 
Gov. Orville Freeman, a deacon at the church. The Rev. Charles E. 
Johnson, Ebenezer pastor, said the only criterion for participation was 
belief that “Christ died for you.” 

In his sermon at First Unitarian Church the Rev. Carl Storm said 
there is nothing unusual about Mr. Stevenson being a member of both 
the Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches. He said it is common for 
Unitarians to hold dual memberships and that some are members of 
three or more church bodies. 

Noting that Mr. Stevenson has been criticized for joining the Lake 
Forest, IIL, Presbyterian church while at the same time retaining his 
old membership in the Bloomington, IIl., Unitarian church, Mr. Storm 
said he was certain Mr. Stevenson acted without political motive. 

He pointed out that Mr. Stevenson’s father had been an active 
Presbyterian and his mother a Unitarian and that he grew up under 
the influence of both churches. Since membership in a Unitarian fel- 
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lowship requires no credal belief, there is no theological bar to dual 
memberships, Mr.Storm said. A Unitarian, he explained, “is perfectly 
free to join any non-Unitarian church he pleases if he can do so in 
accordance with his own conscience.” 

Chicago. — College fraternity rituals were criticized as “pagan” and 
“deistic” by Dr. Reuben W. Hahn of Chicago, Executive Secretary of 
the Student Service Commission, Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
at its biennial meeting here. The commission comprises clergymen, 
student pastors, and counselors who serve some 25,000 Lutheran stu- 
dents on the nation’s campuses. 


“Deistic rituals might recognize the existence of God but not neces- 
sarily the Triune God,” he said, adding that they frequently omit 
reference to Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. Dr. Hahn urged the 
counselors not to shirk their responsibility in advising students re- 
garding what he called the core problem of fraternity affiliation — its 
religious features. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NEWS BUREAU 
OF THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 

New York.— The All Lutheran Food Appeal, co-operative effort of 
the National Lutheran Council and The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod to raise farm commodities for overseas relief purposes, was 
suspended by a vote of the Board of Directors of Lutheran World 
Relief here. Over the past three years farmers donated products valued 
at a total of over $1,551,000 in what was described as “an outpouring 
of Christian generosity.” 

The immediate suspension of the ALFA program was motivated by 
a recent U.S. Government decision to add wheat, corn, rice, and beans 
to the list of surplus commodities donated to voluntary agencies for 
overseas distribution among the needy. In order to “embrace to the 
full the opportunity to provide more food for more needy people by 
drawing upon these vast [Government surplus] agricultural resources,” 
the LWR directors decided to concentrate on the distribution of 
Government-donated foods rather than on the gathering of such dona- 
tions from farmers. 

Some 8,000 clergymen and laymen of the church bodies participating 
in the National Lutheran Council and of the Missouri Synod co-oper- 
ated in the Ail Lutheran Food Appeal. This co-operation resulted in 
donations valued at $259,947 in 1953; $657,727 in 1954; and $633,826 
in 1955. 
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New York.—Relief needs and operations will be studied on an 
around-the-world tour by Bernard A. Confer, executive secretary of 
Lutheran World Relief, and the Rev. Werner Kuntz, director of the 
Board of World Relief, Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. The two 
Lutheran relief executives departed by air March 5 for Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, and Hong Kong on the first leg of the two-month tour. 
They will continue to India, where they will visit relief organizations 
in various cities; then they will proceed to Pakistan and the Middle 
East. 

Their studies of the relief situation in the Middle East will include 
visits to the Lutheran World Federation’s Near East Branch in the 
Holy Land as well as a trip to Egypt. In Europe Mr. Confer and 
Mr. Kuntz will visit headquarters of both the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion and the World Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland, before 
returning here on May 5. 


Berlin, Germany.— The Communist rulers of Magdeburg in East 
Germany plan to raze the famed Church of St. Ulrich in spite of pro- 
tests from the Evangelical Church of Saxony, it was learned here. 


The Evangelical Church in Germany had recently designated Magde- 
burg as the 1956 “City of Church Reconstruction,” and fund-raising 
drives were conducted throughout East and West Germany, chiefly for 
the reconstruction of the St. Ulrich Church, newspapers here reported. 


The Communist city council's decision to raze the church was con- 
demned in a statement by church authorities stating that “neither city 
planning nor traffic conditions can be legitimately invoked to justify 
this measure.” The statement, which was read in all Protestant churches 
of Magdeburg, warned the city council it “must assume before history 
the full responsibility for removing one of the oldest architectural 
monuments of our city as well as for seriously endangering future 
pastoral care of the rapidly growing population.” 


The newspapers reporting on these events in Magdeburg also carried 
an announcement by authorities of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
that 34 Evangelical pastors and church workers were still held by Com- 
munist authorities in East Germany. While some of the arrests date 
back to 1947, the majority of those detained were imprisoned during 
the 1953 antichurch campaign in East Germany. Among those still 
in prison were the seven officials of the Evangelical Railway Mission 
arrested earlier this year on charges of espionage, the announcement 
explained. It added that by now 91 out of 97 main posts of the 
Evangelical Railway Mission in East Germany have been closed. 
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Arnoldsheim, Germany. — Groundwork for a formal theological dis- 
cussion between Lutheran and Reformed theologians on an interna- 
tional scale was laid at a two-day informal meeting at the Evangelical 
Academy between ten Lutheran and ten Reformed theologians from 
Germany, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, and France. The desirability 
of a formal theological discussion between the representatives of the 
two churches was suggested last summer at the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches’ Commission on Faith and Order. 


Among the Lutheran participants in this preliminary conference 
were Bishop Anders Nygren of Lund, Sweden, past president of the 
Lutheran World Federation; Prof. Peter Brunner of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many; and Dr. George Hoffmann, rector of the German Evangelical 
Academy of Loccum. While none of the participants in the preliminary 
meeting spoke for their churches, they had all been chosen by their 
churches and had the approval to support plans for a future formal 
conference. 

Also present at the informal meeting were observers from the 
Lutheran World Federation and the World Council of Churches. 


New York.— A Lutheran will be among the ten American Protes- 
tant clergymen who will preach in Great Britain next summer under 
a preachers’ interchange program sponsored by the National Council 
ot Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. and the British Council of 
Churches. 

The Rev. Dana H. Johnson, pastor of Fourth Lutheran Church of 
Springfield, Ohio, has been named as one of the American clergymen 
who will cross the Atlantic to preach in various British pulpits and 
attend denominational and interdenominational conferences in Great 
Britain. He is a pastor of the United Lutheran Church in America. 


Other members of the group selected for this interchange program 
to represent American churches include Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Evangelical and Reformed clergymen, the National Council 
of Churches announced here. 


The British group of ten clergymen, including the canon of West- 
minster (Church of England), as well as representatives of the Church 
of Scotland and Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalist, and Baptist 
clergymen, will visit 21 states to preach and to speak to local church 
councils, the NCC announcement said. 

The 1956 interchange of American and British preachers will mark 
the thirtieth year of the program, the NCC added. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


DIE SY MBOLISCHEN HANDLUNGEN DER PROPHETEN. By Georg 
Fohrer. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1953. 107 pages. Paper. Fr. 12.—. 


The prophets of the Old Testament spoke the Word of God. They also 
conveyed the same message to their hearers by symbolic actions. In the 
twenty-fifth publication in the series Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments, edited by Eichrodt and Cullmann, Georg Fohrer 
comes to the conclusion that the prophets succeeded in freeing the spoken 
and dramatized Word of mimetic magic and thereby also represent the 
culmination of a progressive development of Old Testament revelation 
and religion. In its earlier stages Israeli shared a belief in magical 
incantations, cults, and practices with the primitive religions of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Canaan. Although vestiges of a magical nature 
can still be detected in the symbolic actions of the prophets, “the prophetic 
word does not produce effects as the result of a magically operating 
power. .. . Rather they proclaim the Word of God, who will actualize 
what was spoken at his behest. . . . Thus magic with respect to the 
prophetic Word and symbolic action is overcome and fulfilled” (p. 104). 


WALTER R. ROEHRS 


UNDERSTANDING THE TALMUD. By Ernest R. Trattner. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1955. ix + 211 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Dr. Trattner, rabbi, author, and internationally known lecturer, has 
performed an excellent service for both the Jews and the Gentiles who are 
trying to understand the Jewish people in the 500-year period between 
the close of the Old Testament and the end of the first Christian century. 
He shows how the oral laws gradually developed on the framework of 
Old Testament Scripture and how these traditional precepts, handed 
down conscientiously from generation to generation, gradually evolved 
into the written Talmud. He has sections on the growth of the Mishnah 
text, the Gemara commentary, and the Haggadah, with a large number 
of illustrative passages chosen from each. He then points out what the 
Talmud means to the Jew today. 

For the serious student the value of the book is enhanced by an un- 
usually large number of appendices, listing commentaries on the Talmud, 
a tabulation of the House of Hillel, names of important founders of the 
Mishnah and Gemara, general rules for the interpretation of the Talmud, 
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brief paragraphs describing the various attacks on the Talmud and the 
attempts to eradicate it by official burning. It also has an excellent bibli- 
ography and a handy glossary of Talmudic terms. ARTHUR KLINCK 


THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION: A TRANSLATION OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By J. B. Phillips. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. xvi and 103 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


THE BOOK OF ACTS: THE EARLY STRUGGLE FOR AN UNHIN- 
DERED GOSPEL. By Frank Stagg. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1955. xiii and 281 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN ACTS. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 555 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


One need not know a word of Greek to derive benefit from this trilogy 
of books on Acts: translation, interpretation, and homiletical appropriation. 


Readers of Phillips’ classical Letters to Young Churches, covering the 
New Testament Letters, and his Gospels Translated into Modern English 
will welcome this new translation of Acts. Phillips has freed himself 
from the shackles of the traditional English versions and presents Acts 
in dignified modern idiom with remarkable freshness and yet essential 
fidelity. As this reviewer read this beautifully printed book with the 
Greck text beside him, he became increasingly fascinated by the trans- 
lator’s skill. Even Stephen’s speech in his own defense proved exciting. 
Among the many marks placed in the margin of this reviewer's copy 
calling attention to particularly felicitous renderings, there are scarcely 
ten marks indicating dissent from his interpretation. The captions heading 
each paragraph are helpful, also the four line-maps following the text 
(strangely Ptolemais appears as an inland city!). A ten-page Preface 
calls upon the critics of Christianity to read the story of the “young 
Church in action” as a cure for their skepticism and calls upon church- 
minded Christians to read the story as a cure for entrenched prejudices. 
The spanking dealt the latter is in place, although some of the positions 
taken here by the writer are out of place. The book has an Appendix, 
in which reverent imagination has expanded four of the major addresses 
of Acts. These were broadcast over the B.B.C. system by professional 
actors — an interesting experiment which others might try. 

Frank Stagg, the author of the second book, is professor of New 
Testament interpretation in New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. 
His book is not a verse-by-verse commentary on Acts, but still a com- 
mentary and a good one, at that. His primary aim is to present clearly 
the major purpose of Acts and to unfold step by step the author's 
development of his theme. Whether or not Professor Stagg is right in 
his view that the closing word of Acts, “unhindered,” is quasi-technical 
and epitomizes Luke’s two-volume work as setting forth “the hard-won 
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liberty of the Gospel,” his contention that Luke’s purpose was “the 
portrayal of Christianity, asserting its universalism over against every 
effort to limit it to the narrow concepts of first-century Judaism,” is 
persuasively argued and constantly impressed upon the reader. The text 
of the RSV is used as the basis of discussion. In the discussion all major 
difficulties are honestly faced. With the humility of a true scholar the 
author is not afraid of saying “perhaps” where only ignorance dares to 
be dogmatic. He has read widely and knows how to write with clarity 
and refinement. Loyal to the ecumenical creeds, he is also loyal to the 
distinctive doctrinal positions of his denomination. Readers who do not 
share these positions will, nevertheless, appreciate this book, which may 
claim a place alongside technical commentaries whose necessary concern 
about endless details is apt to obscure the woods because of the trees. 


The third book is by a well-known and greatly beloved Bible teacher 
of the generation preceding our own. Those who are acquainted with 
some of the many books of Dr. Thomas know that his outlines on Bible 
topics occupy a high level when compared with most of the outlines 
produced in such profusion by lesser lights in our own generation, 
outlines which only too often are foisted upon a text instead of growing 
out of a text. This posthumous book shows Thomas’ fine mind and 
glowing spirit. His theology is that of the better Reformed evangelists. 
This new book should be helpful in applying the Acts of Luke in sermons, 
lectures, and Bible classes. V. BARTLING 


DAS EVANGELIUM UND DIE KIRCHEN: EIN LEHRBUCH DER 
SYMBOLIK. By Wilhelm Niesel. Neukirchen: Verlag der Buch- 
handlung des Erziehungsvereins Neukirchen Kreis Moers, 1953. 
xv and 271 pages. Cloth. DM 19,50. 


Niesel writes with the events of the Kirchenkampf etched in his memory 
and in the light of what he regards as evidence of a reorientation of 
German Evangelical Christianity in the Barmen Declaration of 1933. 
He explicitly proposes to write no comparative symbolics in the ancient 
sense of this term, but rather a critical inquiry into the way in which 
the various denominations allow the Gospel to become effective, into 
their attitude toward the Gospel, and into their methods of transmitting it 
(p.18). The critique is inevitably and confessedly partisan. Niesel begins 
with the Roman Catholic Church because of its isolation and because 
it stands farthest from his evangelical position (p.19), and he contents 
himself with a strongly polemical discussion of the sources of doctrine; 
the articles of the church, man, and justification; the seven sacraments; 
and Mariology. Briefer and somewhat more sympathetic is his discussion 
of Eastern Orthodoxy. The sequence of subjects is: Sources of doctrine, 
church, redemption, the sacraments, ikons, veneration of the B. V.M. and 
the saints, and eschatology. In the third section, “The Churches of the 
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Reformation,” Niesel attempts to contrast the positions of the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession and Reformed Calvinism while asserting the 
historic community of the two denominations as common products of 
the sixteenth-century Reformation. The issues selected for this parallel 
investigation are communion with Christ; justification and sanctification; 
faith and repentance; Gospel and Law; the Sacred Scriptures; predestina- 
tion; the church; the Sacraments in general; Holy Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist; Christology; and the divine sovereignty. The presentation is in 
general fair and the conclusions are cautiously formulated; at the same 
time, it is difficult not to feel that Niesel has tended to overstress the 
agreements and to minimize the differences, even as far as the German 
situation is concerned. A subdivision of the third section is a series of 
brief articles on “Churches of the Reformation that grew up in the 
Anglo-Saxon world” — Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, Friends — eval- 
uated from a strongly historical point of view and primarily as European, 
often Continental, phenomena. While Niesel’s book has only theoretical 
interest for the American parish pastor, it is a valuable exposition of 
a post-World War II, ecumenical, evangelical, and German point of view 
which is important as far as our attitude and approach to Continental 
Christianity are concerned. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


LUTHERS LEHRE VON DEN BEIDEN REICHEN (Luthertum, Heft 8). 
By Franz Lau. Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1953. 96 pages. 
Paper. DM 3,80. 


Luther’s doctrine of the two realms, long the pride of the Lutheran 
Church, has been praised by many and criticized by others. The author 
comes to its defense by correcting some of its friends and refuting the 
criticism of its foes. While he makes no claim to an exhaustive treatment 
of his subject within the limited scope of this treatise, some of his 
conclusions are noteworthy. The question whether Luther’s doctrine is 
still suitable for the twentieth century he answers in the affirmative. 
He warns, however, that inasmuch as despots have misused it, Lutherans 
must guard against its misuse. He rejects the claims of those who hold 
that the Lutheran Church can thrive only as a state church or that 
Lutheranism is done for in a world in which state churchism is no longer 
possible. He could have referred to the flourishing Lutheran Church in 
America to prove his point. L. W. SPITZ 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM: A SYMPOSIUM. (Christianisme 
et Liberté). New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. xi and 163 
pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


These basically hopeful papers—of uneven quality and incisiveness, 
but all informative and worth attentive reading— were originally pre- 
sented before the Centre catholique des Intellectuels francais in 1952. 
Contributors include such French Roman Catholic luminaries as Gustave 
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Thibon (author of the initial presentation), Louis Gardet, Yves Congar, 
“Daniel-Rops,” and Cardinal Archbishop Feltin of Paris. The book, 
significantly perhaps, has no imprimatur; Gabriel Marcel and Blaise Pascal 
are more frequently quoted than St. Thomas Aquinas, and Anders Nygren’s 
thesis on €ews and &yém is described as needing no further demonstration. 
The authors propose to study the contemporary eclipse of freedom from 
“the historical and sociological relationship which in [their} opinion 
exists between the Church of Christ, Catholic and Roman, and the state 
of freedom in various societies’ under Hinduism (with one of the 
two papers contributed by the Indian Jesuit D'Souza), in Islam (Nadjm 
Oud-dine Bammate and Gardet are the authors of the two papers), in the 
Hellenic world, in Eastern Orthodoxy. The anonymous editor (or trans- 
lator) comes in with a mildly startling and somewhat self-consciously 
directed verdict: “By and large, and with very rare exceptions, the equation 
holds good: the areas of Catholic Christianity equal the areas of creative 
human freedom.” But the evidence of the essays does not bear out his 
chauvinistic tenet. Instead, the jubilant accents of Von der Freiheit eines 
Christenmenschen ate heard often enough to support the alternative con- 
clusion: “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. By A. Mervyn Davies. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1955. 253 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


The foundation — please note that it is in the singular — of American 
freedom which Davies discusses is Calvinism. The purpose of this book 
is to show the part which Calvinism played in the making of American 
freedom, reaching its climax in the Revolution. Taking the ideas of 
a Christian commonwealth, of common grace, of the consent of the gov- 
erned as the source of a government, and of the limitation of the powers 
of government, the author finds the seeds of democracy in Calvinism. The 
religious struggles in France, in Holland, in England, are struggles for 
freedom. The “continental divide” produces a William of Orange, who 
fully accepts the principle of the sovereignty of God and puts England 
on the road to freedom. The invention — that is what Davies calls it — of 
the American idea is due to the commonwealth idea, to which the Puritans 
contributed primarily the covenant idea. The establishment of the United 
States of America is the crowning achievement. 

This summary, however, is much too simplified a presentation of Davies’ 
argument. He weighs and he traces and looks beneath the theories and 
behind the events. He uses the syntheses which others have found. He 
does not go to the primary sources. Generally the secondary authorities 
which he follows are excellent, but he uses them with the narrow vision 
of a partisan who must prove a case. He does not see the Deism of the 
founding fathers, for instance, and he links Lutheranism with authoritarian- 
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ism. He will, however, supply many an orator who wishes to fashion a 
religion of Americanism with materials for use. The book discusses, but 
it does not answer, the question of the place of religion in the American 
social and political order. CARL S. MEYER 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Steven Runciman. Three volumes. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 1398 pages. Cloth. 
$17.50 the set. 


Steven Runciman, former lecturer at Cambridge University, former 
member of the British Embassy in Cairo, and a former professor of 
Byzantine art and history at the University of Istanbul, is well known 
as a historian of the Near East. His extensive studies and travels in various 
regions of the Near East have qualified him competently for undertaking 
such a work as the History of the Crusades. He conveniently and appro- 
priately divides this outstanding work into three volumes: I. The First 
Crusade; Il. The Kingdom of Jerusalem; Wl. The Kingdom of Acre. 

In the preface to his first volume, he says: “Whether we regard the 
Crusades as the most tremendous and most romantic of Christian adven- 
tures, or as the last of the barbarian invasions, they form a central fact 
in medieval history. . . . To tell the story from the point of view of the 
Franks alone or of the Arabs alone or even of its chief victims, the 
Christians of the East, is to miss its significance. For, as Gibbon saw, 
it was the story of the ‘World’s Debate.’” It is this telling of the account 
of the Crusades from all points of view that makes one take notice of 
its unbiased objectivity. 

In the first volume, Runciman relates how the stage was set for the 
First Crusade, how enthusiasm and momentum was built up, and how 
the Crusaders journeyed to the wars. In describing the initial skirmishes 
and battles between Crusaders and Turks, he does not hesitate to include 
some of the gorier details; for example: “To weaken the morale of the 
besieged garrison they {the Crusaders} cut off the heads of many of the 
enemy corpses and threw them over the walls or fixed them on pikes to 
parade them before the gates.” The first volume concludes with the 
founding of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. The second volume, The King- 
dom of Jerusalem, centers in the story of the Frankish states of Outremer 
and is highlighted by the account of the Second Crusade and the sub- 
sequent victory of Islam. The third and final volume, The Kingdom 
of Acre, embodies the report of the Third and following Crusades, the 
appearance of the Mongols, the end of Outremer, and the epilog. 

In defending his work (again in the preface to the first volume), 
Runciman says: “A single author cannot speak with the high authority 
of a panel of experts, but he may succeed in giving to his work an 
integrated and even an epical quality that no composite volume can 
achieve.” One look at his bibliography shows a tremendous wealth of 
both original and modern sources. Included among the original sources 
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are Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, Old French, Arabic, Persian, Arme- 
nian, Syriac, and others. 

As one would expect in an historical account, the content is mainly 
factual, yet not cluttered up with impertinent material. It is detailed, 
yet not overly so to the point of distraction. It is comprehensive, yet not 
complicated. It is easy reading, yet not simple. Interesting are the Biblical 
subtitles at the beginning of each chapter. These Old Testament Bible 
verses cleverly correspond with what is to follow. The three volumes are 
generously supplied with illustrations, plates, maps, and even a folded 
genealogical table. PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF ORIGINAL SIN. By H. Shelton 
Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. ix + 242 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


The title of this latest book by Duke University’s H. Shelton Smith 
indicates its emphasis. Drawing upon primary sources, the author inter- 
prets the basic historical changes in conceptions of original sin held by 
a number of prominent American Calvinists, Unitarians, liberals, and neo- 
orthodox theologians, from New England Puritans down to Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. He covers the ground interestingly, tracing 
the ebb and flow of debate concerning such matters as biological versus 
social transmission of evil, of sin versus tendency, of inevitability versus 
responsibility, and of history versus myth. 

The great confusion and fluctuation in theological thought revealed 
by this historical survey is distressing. However, evidence is accumulating 
since World War II that the speculative spree of unrealistic optimism 
concerning human nature is giving way to a sober realism which views 
the traditional doctrine of original sin more respectfully. 

The book fills a gap in the literature of American theological thought. 


A. G. MERKENS 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. By Ernest White. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 190 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Dr. White is a psychiatrist and apparently a deep Christian believer. 
He writes about Christian concepts, such as conversion, sin, guilt, and 
God, but in his exposition he draws on insights of psychology to furnish 
greater and new understandings of these basic Christian ideas. The dis- 
cussion centers in the relation of sin, conversion, and associated concepts 
to the unconscious. Dr. White presents many strange and sometimes al- 
most bizarre points of view that are likely to arouse strong reactions in 
the mind of most Christian readers, but the book will be stimulating to 
those interested in the relation between psychological and religious 
concepts. K. H. BREIMEIER 
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ALL OF THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Edith Deen. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 410 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 

For its completeness alone this book would be valuable. There are 
316 concise biographies here. Fifty-two of them are studies in some detail; 
125 are shorter sketches of women named in the Bible; and more than 
an equal number deal with women of the Bible whose names are not given. 

In speaking of “the great truths about the spiritual universe that were 
becoming known to the ancient people who fathered the Biblical ac- 
counts” the author says: “How these truths became known and why, 
scholars cannot answer.” Nor does she. She cites various opinions on 
the Virgin Birth of our Lord, for instance, and concludes that it is a 
miracle which has been “no better explained in almost 2,000 years than 
has the origin of the sun, the moon, and the stars.” When her sensitive, 
imaginative accounts go beyond Scripture, they say so with a “probably” or 
a “we can picture” or a “we may imagine.” 

This is a book for making acquaintances, for meeting the real and human 
women of the Bible who too often have been but names. “The fact that God 
did not give man dominion until He had woman standing beside him is 
evidence enough of her exalted place in the Creation,’ Mrs. Deen says on 
page 4. The next 406 pages are further evidence. GEORGE W. HOYER 


ANXIETY IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. By Wayne E. Oates. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1955. Cloth. 156 pages. $3.00. 
Anxiety is a concept about which much is currently being written in 
theological and philosophical circles. The interest has been stirred by the 
insistence of psychology on its important place in the dynamics of human 
behavior. 

The pastor who reads Oates’s treatment of the subject will find material 
to help him to a clearer understanding of the counselee. While this re- 
viewer would have liked a synthesis of the various types of anxiety into 
a single consistent concept, the treatment of the subject from the psycho- 
therapeutic, Scriptural, and theological points of view is excellent. 

K. H. BREIMEIER 


DIE PREDIGT. (Predikan, En principiell Studie). By Gustaf Wingren, 
trans. Egon Franz. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1955. 
279 pages and indices of Bible references and authors. Cloth. 
DM 15.80. 

This is a full-dress presentation of the theology of preaching, in the 
high style of a P. T. Forsyth or Karl Barth. We should have much more 
like it. Its purpose is not homiletical, i.e., to give helps and hints for 
the construction and delivery of sermons, but theological, i.e., to enunciate 
God’s own program in which the preaching of the Christian preacher 
and church is to be a part. Its method is systematic, not in the manner 
of cataloguing Scriptures under various heads, but in organizing a dis- 
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cussion of data from Scripture, Luther, and contemporary theologians 
about a number of closely related themes, at the heart of which, in true 
Lundensian style, is one major motif: preaching is the proclamation to 
the battling Christian in the era between Pentecost and the Parousia that 
Christ has won the victory through His death and resurrection. The 
translation is readable and becomes more so as glossary and method 
become apparent. 

Accents which are valuable and memorable appear: Important is the 
text, particularly one prescribed (pp. 21,25, 33,268); the entire Biblical 
picture of Christ, and not only the death and resurrection, should be 
preached (p.86); the office of preaching depends on its message and not 
on “succession” (pp. 128—131); when the word of preaching does not 
free, it hardens (p.145); God's plan of reconciliation comprises the 
Word and office of reconciliation (p.154); the death and resurrection 
of Christ should be preached together, in the message of His triumph 
(pp. 114,165); the resurrection of the body is to be preached not with 
the accent that it is supernatural, but that the body is freed (p. 204); 
preaching as proclamation of victory must involve Christian mission 
(p.217); the man to whom the preaching comes must be the man in 
the calling, not a man pulled apart into a spiritualistic community 
(pp. 225, 254). 

The preoccupation with the victory-in-battle complex, however, causes 
Wingren to make some assertions which are either metaphorical over- 
simplifications or which reveal a refusal to come to terms with certain 
data of the New Testament. His Biébelstellenregister is noteworthy for 
certain omissions: John 17; Romans 1:26—4:16; Galatians 3 (except 
vv.8 and 16), Colossians 3 (except v.10), and Hebrews 10. His sum- 
mary of the proclamation would seem to be: Christ as true man lived 
man’s life and suffered man’s death, and the proclaiming of this truth is 
the Law; but His resurrection must at once be affirmed, which is Gospel 
and says that Christ has triumphed and in Him we triumph, too. Thus 
redemption is equated with ultimate salvation (pp.111,128); the con- 
cept of the death of Christ in itself achieving atoning value is negated 
(p.37), and Luther’s accent on forgiveness is interpreted as a historical 
and environmental one rather than reflection of apostolic teaching 
(pp. 165—172,191); in Mark 10:39 the cup promised to the sons of 
Zebedee is not only their martyrdom but their resurrection (and hence 
His own ransom is both, p.192); Baptism is for the whole world and 
is efficacious because Christ was baptized (pp. 193—195); the Sacrament 
of the Altar should involve an oblation (p.208). The result is con- 
siderably to distort the meaning of God’s mercy and forgiveness of sins 
because of Christ’s blood, the accent of Romans 3 and Galatians 3 (al- 
though contrary phrases seem to occur). Wingren has good things to say 
about not splitting the audience into three compartments of unbelievers, 
Christians in need of repentance, and the competent (p. 256); but there 
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is much silence on the function of the Word of Christ to edify the Chris- 
tian community. In its place is a theory of the open church, a driving 
of the concept of the invisible church to a point almost unworkable in 
any situation other than an established, state-supported ministry (p. 239 ff.). 
Some of Wingren’s formulations seem to be due to an anxiety to rebut 
the spiritualism of Karl Barth (but he does not seem to know the 1944 
revision of I,1 of Kirchliche Dogmatik) and to a propensity to carry 
systematic devices like “divine and human,” “law and gospel,” from one 
dogmatic area into another. With his urgency against docetism we 
should all accord. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HIGH IS THE WALL. By Ruth Muirhead Berry. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1955. 268 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


In the form of a smoothly written novel revolving around adequately 
sketched characters, this book contributes provocatively to the warnings 
against mixed marriages, particularly between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. The author works hard to give a fair picture of the Roman 
Catholic mind and does not gloss over the weaknesses of the Protestant 
way of thought and life. This reviewer found especially noteworthy the 
sure hand with which the author probed and revealed the basic damage 
in the situation: The inability of Christians in the family to witness their 
faith to one another and thus spiritually sustain one another, either on 
the level of husband and wife or of parent and child. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


FROM A CHRISTIAN GHETTO. By Geddes MacGregor. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1954. 140 pages. Cloth. No price. 


A witty British theologian, now an American resident, through the 
device of alleged letters between a counterpart of St. Paul in A.D. 2453 
and his young protégé Timothy, describes the state of the Christian Church, 
driven underground by persecution, in the age of science and technology. 
In the process he reflects upon some of the superficiality of Christianity 
in the twentieth century, translating The Screwtape Letters into the 
heavenly realm. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SMOKE ON THE MOUNTAIN. By Joy Davidman. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1954. 141 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


This is a stimulating interpretation of the Ten Commandments by 
a poetess and novelist whose life and pilgrimage to Christian faith are 
described in her autobiographical chapter in David Wesley Soper’s These 
Found the Way (The Westminster Press, 1951). 

Her references to the Scriptural background of the Commandments 
show an evolutionary approach to the development of religion, but her 
challenge to recognize the reality of Christianity and its demands and her 
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statements on Jesus Christ, the Crucified, are clean cut and compelling, 
if not always complete. Her style demands quotation. “Peace of mind, 
peace of soul, peace of heart—our spiritual leaders promise them all, 
and we, for whom there is no peace, snatch at them in our bewilderment 
and despair. God, for many, of us, is a life preserver flung to a drown- 
ing man. 

“And so He is, if you happen to be drowning. But you can’t drown 
all the time. Sooner or later you have to start merely living again; you 
reach shore, splutter the water out of your lungs — and then what? Throw 
away the life preserver?” (Page 14.) 


Miss Davidman says: “No,” we should not think of the Christian life 
as a series of “Thou shalt not’s,’ but of “Thou shalt’s.” Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mount has made clear that our obedience to the Ten 
Commandments ought to be as strict as ever, but with a positive rather 
than a negative attitude. 


She then proceeds to interpret the Commandments in as positive a series 
of negatives as ever made eyebrows be lifted and loins girded. 


GEORGE W. HOYER 


HOW TO START COUNSELING. By William E. Hulme. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 157 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Whether one sets up a definite counseling program or merely strives to 
become an ever better counselor in any need that may arise, a discreet use 
of this book will be an aid toward the acquisition of a good technique 
as well as toward avoiding situations and methods which might impair 
or void one’s well-meant efforts. The chapter on “Developing the Spiritual 
Life” provides the pastor with some food for serious thought. 


O. E. SOHN 


POSITIVE THINKING IS NOT ENOUGH. By Eve Barbour. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1955. 124 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The author feels that Peale and other writers in the “positive thinking” 
vein are talking about an educative process, whereas the real change in 
a person comes only from the kind of spiritual experience Paul had. 
The book, a meaty dogmatics based on Paul's letters, written in letter 
form, is a healthy antidote to the current superficial remedies for per- 
sonality ills. K. H. BREIMEIER 


THE CHURCH IN OUR TOWN. By Rockwell C. Smith. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1955. 220 pages. $2.50. 


This is a book about the smaller church, standing on the hilltop or on 
the windy prairie or clustered with school, shops, and homes in the rural 
village. The church is envisioned as a group among groups, but it differs 
in that its reference is always to God. 
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The writer is a sociologist who has been a small-town pastor. He sets 
forth the facts that social scientists have discovered about today’s life in 
town and country, showing how one may easily apply scientific methods 
to gain a true picture of the forces at work in his own community. In 
nontechnical language he presents a summary of what the rural religious 
leader needs to know to understand most of the problems and opportu- 
nities of his church, with a view to making the church a more vital force 
in the community. The discerning reader will discover that the author 
leans quite often on wishful idealization and remains on the level of 
human-social dynamics, hesitant to rely upon the more certain dynamic 
of the Gospel. For example: “Churches teach co-operation to the com- 
munity by their own example of inter-church co-operation. The first 
function of the church in the rural community is to serve as the champion 


of co-operation. . . . (It) must preach co-operation, not because it is 
efficient or because it will save money and energy, but because it is 
Christian.” HARRY G. COINER 


A DOCTOR’S SOLILOQUY. By Joseph Hayyim Krimsky. Introduction 
by Vergilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 116 
pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


The author of this unusual little book is a physician with nearly a half 
century of experience in his profession. But his interest in all these years 
was not limited to the healing art, but he reached out beyond his imme- 
diate circumscribed speciality and tried to understand the wisdom and 
the power of the Designer of the human body and the universe about 
him. It is evident from these pages that he is a deeply religious man, 
but his religion is not Christian. Although time and again he comes to 
the conclusion that only a fool can say that there is no God, his God is 
more nearly like the God of the ancient Stoics or of Reformed Judaism 
than of the New Testament. His meditations on life, death, sin, and 
immortality are interesting from a psychological and philosophical point 
of view, but they are barren of all hope. 

If the reader is able to disregard the dogmatic misbelief found in this 
soliloquy and can concentrate his attention on those parts which deal 
with the wonders of God's creation, he will find this book delightful 
and rewarding reading, and his understanding of the First Article of 
our Creed and of such psalms as the 19th, the 104th, and the 139th will 
be greatly enriched. A. M. REHWINKEL 


PSYCHIATRY AND COMMON SENSE. By C. S. Bluemel. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 245 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Written by a fellow of the American Psychiatric Association, this 
volume is suitable for the minister who wants a description of personality 
disorders in laymen’s language. The book may be read through for up- 
to-date information or used as a reference volume. K.H. BREIMEIER 
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WHEN YOU BUILD YOUR CHURCH. By John R. Scotford. Great 
Neck: Doniger and Raughley, 1955. 246 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


This book will serve as a most valuable guide for every step in the 
lengthy and complex process of planning and bringing to completion 
a church building program. 

The author has worked with more than 700 churches, and his con- 
clusions are realistic and practical. He writes with clarity and incisiveness, 
treating the many factors involved in building from choosing the site to 
furnishing and decorating. The book is explicitly and concretely helpful 
at every point. His thinking is functional. He advises planning the 
interior first. As to the exterior, he is of the “new pattern” school. For 
example, he insists: “The traditional ways of building do not suit present- 
day needs. The architecture of the past does not meet the necessities 
of today.” 

The book expresses the philosophy that “first consideration should be 
given to the needs of the congregation. Whether we want to or not, 
those who build churches today are compelled to walk in new paths. 
We should share in the process of creating new forms.” Here is a book 
standing firmly on this ground: Determine first what program of Christian 
activity is to be served by church facilities, and then build accordingly. 
A very refreshing and helpful note! HARRY G. COINER 


CHORAL READING FOR WORSHIP AND INSPIRATION, eds. Helen 
A. Brown and Harry J. Heltman. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1954. 64 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

This book presents a collection of Bible passages, great hymns, and 
other inspirational songs and poetry to be spoken aloud in devotional 
services. Choral reading is the one medium through which every indi- 
vidual present can take an active part on a par with everyone else and 
without reference to any special talent for doing it. The appeal and 
usefulness of this book is aimed primarily at children and young people. 


JOHN C. PFITZER 


THE TASK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By D. Campbell Wykoff. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1955. Cloth. 172 pages. 
$2.75. 

An easy-to-read introduction to the theory and practice of Christian 
education in Protestant rather than in Lutheran circles. The discussion 
centers in the aim “so to remake, remold, transform and reconstruct the 
experience of the children, youth, and adults with whom we live and 
work that they will experience their lives as the life of Christ.” 

In simple language and introductory manner the author, a Princeton 
Theological Seminary professor, traces the practical application of this 
aim in matters of curriculum, content, methods, agencies, and organization 
of Christian education. 
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Lutherans will miss certain doctrinal emphases in the book, and par- 
ticularly also the failure to recognize the Christian elementary school as 
an ideal agency. A. G. MERKENS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review” section.) 


Die Taufe beim jungen Luther: Eime Untersuchung tiber das Werden 
der reformatorischen Sakraments- und Taufanschauung. By Werner Jetter. 
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reissue of the London edition of 1864. 
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The State in the New Testament. By Oscar Cullmann. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. ix + 123 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Mission: U.S.A. By James W. Hoffman. New York: Friendship Press, 
1956. x + 181 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Odilia: Maid of the Cross. By Bernard C. Mischke. Onamia, Minn.: 
National Shrine of St. Odilia, 1955. 164 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Textes Rabbiniques des deux premiers siécles Chrétiens. By Joseph 
Bonsirven. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1955. xi + 804 pages. 
Paper. $7.50. 

The Acts of the Apostles: A Homiletic Commentary. By David Thomas. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. xiv + 493 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 
David Thomas was a nineteenth-century Congregationalist preacher whose 
forte was expository preaching. The present title is a photolithoprinted 
reissue, in the publishers’ Co-operative Reprint Library, of his outlines — 
111 altogether —on Acts. It reflects the scholarship and the points of 
view of the England of 1870, when the work was first published. 


Faith, Reason, and Existence: An Introduction to Contemporary Philos- 
ophy of Religion. By John A. Hutchison. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xi + 306 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

The Passion History. By Paul W. Nesper. Columbus: The Wartburg 
Press, 1956. 15 pages. Paper. 25 cents. Users of the Revised Standard 
Version will appreciate this harmony of the account of our Lord’s Passion 
and death according to the four holy Evangelists, divided into the con- 
ventional seven sections, and utilizing the text of the RSV in place of 
the King James Version. 

W hitefield’s Sermon Outlines: A Choice Collection of Thirty-Five Model 
Sermons. By George Whitefield. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1956. 
150 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Modern Rivals to Christian Faith. By Cornelius Loew. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1956. 96 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


Rest for the Weary. By Vance Havner. Westwood: Fleming H. Revell, 
1956. 154 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

God's Comfort for Sick Folks. By William W. Orr. Chicago: Scripture 
Press, 1955. 32 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 


Something About Kierkegaard. By David F. Swenson, ed. Lillian Marvin 
Swenson. Revised edition. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1956. xi + 259 pages. Paper. $2.50. An unaltered reprinting of the 
second (1945) edition of a collection of articles, papers, and lectures that 
in their day helped to introduce Sgren Kierkegaard to the American public 
even before his works became generally available in English translations. 


Expository Outlines on the Whole Bible (Horae homileticae). By Charles 
Simeon. Vol. 1, Genesis Through Leviticus; xxxiii + 683 pages. Vol. 2, 
Numbers Through Joshua; viii + 627 pages. Vol. 21, Revelation, Claude's 
“Essay,” Indexes; vii + 568 pages. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1956. Cloth. $3.95 a vol. The New Testament portion of this 
gigantic reprint project is now completed in eleven volumes with the 
publication of Vol. 21; the publishers are already well into the Old Testa- 
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ment with the two volumes on the Hexateuch. Volume 1 contains the 
vitally important preface to the whole work, with its declaration of enmity 
toward “systematizers in theology” (p.xxiii) and of commitment to 
Anglican evangelicalism, and 143 “outlines” for “discourses.” Volume 2 
contains 117 “outlines.” Volume 21 contains 62 outlines; a 120-page 
discussion of the art of homiletics in the form of “An Essay on the 
Composition of a Sermon,” by the French Calvinist clergyman John 
Claude; four sample applications of the principles of the “Essay” in the 
form of discussions by explication, observation, propositions, and “per- 
petual application”; and five indices —an analytical index of the “Essay,” 
an index of passages of the Old Testament not explicitly considered in 
the body of the work but discussed in New Testament citations of the 
passages, a general alphabetical and analytical index, a liturgical index, 
and an index of subjects. 

The Cross in the Old Testament. By H. Wheeler Robinson. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1955. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.00. This title 
brings together in one volume three works of a generation ago, The Cross 
of Job (1916, 2d ed., 1938), The Cross of Jeremiah (1925), and The 
Cross of the Servant (1926) —minus the now dated appendices and 
bibliographies — in which a distinguished British Old Testament scholar 
and theologian sets forth his view of the Atonement. 

Principles and Practice of Preaching. By \lion T. Jones. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 272 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Great Neglected Bible Prophecies. By Merrill F. Unger. Chicago: 
Scripture Press, 1955. 168 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Inspired Letters in Clearest English. By Frank C. Laubach. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1956. 221 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

These Are the Garments: A Study of the Garments of the High Priest 
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pages. Cloth. $2.00. 
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Cloth. $2.00. 
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Cloth. $4.75. 
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